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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each | 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing | 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


N the completion of its beautiful group of 

municipal buildings, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has attained an ideal toward which many 
cities, large and small, are now moving. The 
group, as appears from the cover of The Com- 
panion this week, consists of two large and 
dignified buildings, identical in size and archi- 
tectural design, and a bell-tower about 300 
feet high. The two buildings are wholly given 
over to municipal purposes. One has a beau- 
tiful auditorium that seats 4,000 persons, the | 
other contains the usual municipal offices and 
the council-chamber. The group cost about 
$2,000,000, and has been about six years in 
building. There are few cities in America—or 
in the Old World, either—that have a group 
of public buildings comparable to these that 
a New England city of less than 100,000 
people has erected to express its civic pride 
and its artistic taste. 
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LANS are making for a celebration during 

the coming summer at Franklin, New 
Hampshire, under the management of the 
Daniel Webster Birthplace Association. A 
committee of eminent Boston men, who are 
members of the association, is in charge of the 
plans. It has invited the Hon. Samuel W. 
McCall of Massachusetts and the Hon. Hoke 
Smith of Georgia to deliver the addresses. The 
association has secured possession of the farm 
on which Webster was born in 1782, and on 
which some of the original buildings are still 
standing. The farm, which contains about 
one hundred and thirty acres, is situated in 
Franklin, near the Merrimack boulevard. 
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ANY customs change with passing years, 

but the annual town meeting of the aver- 
age New England community is the same now 
that it was a generation or a century ago. Early 
in March the voters gather at the town hall, 
and there elect their town officers, and after a 
full and free discussion, make such appropria- 
tions as they see fit. The town meeting is 
democracy in its simplest and purest form, 
and the traditions of it are well worth preserv- 
ing. In some cases the warrants contain so 
many articles that it is impossible to transact 
al! the business in a single day, and so an 
adjourned meeting is necessary; but usually 
‘*Mr. Moderator’’ tries to get everything done 
before it is time for the voters to go home and 
do the chores. . 


T is a long time since -the boys of New 
England have had so little chance to skate, 

coast, use their snow-shoes, and indulge them- 
selves in other winter sports as they have had 
during the past winter. Even in the northern 
part of New England the winter has been so 
unseasonably mild that there has not been snow 
enough for logging. In southern New Eng- 
land the baseball squads at some of the colleges 
had outdoor practise occasionally during Jan- 
uary and February. Such a winter always 
brings out stories of *‘old-fashioned winters, ’’ 
when the snowfall was heavy and the cold 
intense and long-continued. But it is not safe 
to draw the conclusion that the climate is 
changing, or that the winter will be mild next 
year or the year after. There may be skating 
next fall at Thanksgiving, and the roads may 
have to be broken out late next March. 

F'! FTY business men, representing the Boston 

Chamber of Commerce, will sail from 

Boston on April 25th, for a three months’ tour 
of South America, in the interests of a larger 
trade between that continent and New Eng- 
land. It is the most important step that has 
ever been taken toward bringing the merchants 
and manufacturers of New England into closer 
relations with the leading cities and large 
business interests of Latin America. The 
members of the party will cross the Isthmus 
of Panama and go down the west coast of 
South America to Valparaiso, thence across 
the Andes to Buenos Aires, and then up the | 
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| gracious deeds. 


east coast to Trinidad. They will visit the 
leading cities of every country on the continent. 
South America has a great and growing trade, 
of which this country ought to have a larger 
share. The Chamber of Commerce tour should 
give New England a certain advantage in the 
readjustment of trade relations that is sure to 
follow the opening of the Panama Canal. 
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N order to be successful, historical pageants 

need not of necessity be presented during 
the summer months or in the open air. There’ 
is, of course, additional charm in a presentation 
set forth on a stage shaded by great elms, 
backed by mountains or a river, and big 
enough to hold a large number of participants, - 





| and to permit the acting of episodes on a| 


large scale; but Keene, New Hampshire, has 
recently shown that the stage of a city hall is 
big enough for a series of historical pictures | 
that will entertain and instruct. The indoor 
pageant was more than a succession of tableaux, 
for there was some acting in each scene, and 
there was dancing and singing. The scenes 
represented the important incidents in the | 
history of Keene, from 1734 to the end of the 
Civil War, each of which was given with 
the most careful attention to costume and the 
proper setting of the period. The necessary 
study and rehearsals for such an entertainment 
rouse local pride and spread the knowledge of 
local history. " 
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ROF. Henry Leland Chapman, who died 

last month, after forty-four years of service 
in the faculty of Bowdoin College, had long 
been one of the best-known and _ best-loved 
figures in the New England educational world. 
He had rare gifts as a speaker and writer of 
English, and as a critic and interpreter of 
what others have written; but greater ¢ven 
than those qualities was his power as a teacher, 
and a capacity for friendship that won and 
held the hearts of the thousands among whom, 
and for whom, he spent his life. To them 
remains the memory of a spirit that found its 
most natural expression in kindness and in 
On the day of the funeral, all | 
business in the town ceased, and the people of 
the community joined the students in escort- 
ing the body to the pine-bordered cemetery 
beside the college yard. ‘*‘The root of the 
qualities that made Professor Chapman loved | 
by all,’’ said President Hyde in his eulogy, | 
‘*was in the wholeness of the man. His high | 
spiritual purpose always found fit expression | 
in secular activity.’’ There are sé many half 
men in the world—so many who fail to give | 
any secular expression to their spiritual aspira- 
tions, or whose secular activities have no root 
in spiritual purpose— that when a ‘‘whole 
man’’ like Professor Chapman appears, his 
influence for good is beyond measure. 
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THE LAZIEST OF ANIMALS. 


N English traveler attributes extraordinary 
A laziness to the tautava, a kind of lizard. 
The animal attains a length of fifteen 
inches, and has a bright green skin with 
brown stripes and a snake-like head. It is 
found only in New Zealand. Mr. Parker 
describes its habits: . 


The tautava generally lies quite motionless 
on the sunny k of a river. Its blinking 
eyes are the only sign of life in the animal. 
Making a noise or touching it does not in the 
least disturb its equaniniity.-I have often 
taken a pointed’ stick and traced a tautava’s 
position in the sand, in order to determine 
whether after several days the animal had 
moved even slightly from its position; but I 
found that most of them did not move for 
weeks at a time. Three that I could watch 
with especial convenience did not move half 
an inch in three months. 

In spite of its laziness, however, the tautava 
manages to supply itself with abundant nour- 
ishment. The animal generally stations itself 
near the lurking-place of a kind of stingless 
bee, which it catches adroitly, with no further 
exertion than a snap of the jaws. 

Strangely enough, this inactive animal does 
not thrive in captivity, for there its laziness 
proves its undoing. I had proeured two speci- 
mens, and had made them comfortable in a} 
large glass case. They lay absolutely motion- | 
less, as they had done on the river-bank, and 
seemed content. But to capture the insects that 
I threw to them did not occur to these tautavas. 
No more did they feel inclined to leave their 
state of placid rest to pick up the bees that I 
threw before them. ey were too lazy to 
feed themselves, and finally starved to death. 
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FRUITFUL APPEAL. 


OW great is the power of suggestion, this 
anecdote pleasantly shows. An American 
woman in Rome, says the Christian 

Herald, bought some matches from a small 
match - vender. They were wax matches. in 
little decorated boxes. 


She handed the boy a five-soldi piece, and 
expected to have two soldi in change, but the 
little fellow shrugged his shoulders and held 
the change tightly in his hand, with an expres- 
sion on his face signifying that he wished it 
to be given tohim. A second American woman 
who was with the first straightened herself and 
looked intently at the boy. 

** Mercarite, non mendicante !’’ (You are 
a merchant, not a beggar!) she said. 

_ That appeal to the boy’s self-respect so 
inspired him that he actually laughed, and 
pressed the change upon his customer. 
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“Stickney & Poor’s Mustard” 


THERE’S NONE BETTER 
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Mince Pie? 
Then you should. 
this mince, 
made in the old- 
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Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat. 


ordinary mince 
mother’s Mince, made from the purest 
No adulterants. 
og e makes one large or two small pies. 
0} grocers’ shelves. 
It pays to ask. 


WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., NATICK, MASS. 


The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
It’s a Great Fire Protection. 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
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Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 
any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 
ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University in New England. 





Hang Up Your 
Rubber Boots 


Standard First Quality 

When not in use keep them clean in a 
|cool, dark place, and they’ll give you all 
| the wear there is in them. 

We are interested in the way you treat 
your boots, for there’s no way of proving 
to you the fine wearing quality of Hub- 
Mark Boots unless you’ll take proper care 
of them. It’s discouraging to a factory to 
have the fruit of its best labors destroyed 
| by abuse, such as leaving barnyard dirt, 
milk or grease on them or drying them 
by the fire or in the sun when not in use. 

Hub-Mark Rubber Boots are 
the best we know how to make. 

Select the kind made for the 
| work you require of them; give 
| them fair treatment and when 
| they are finally worn out, you'll 
| be glad to replace them with 
another pair of the same make. 
| Hub-Mark rubber footwear is 
made for all purposes for meu, 
| women, boys and girls. Costs no 
| more than any other first class 
| rubber footwear. 

The Hub-Mark Is 

Your Value-Mark. 
dealer cannot supply 
you, write us. 


‘Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co. 


MALDEN, MASS. 
Established 1853. 
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“D” AND LET OUR 
FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 
-, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
York Office: 37 Warren St. 
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EL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 


FLOUR 


shows how far flour-making has progressed and bears the same relation to former 


It is the advance 


guard in scientific and accurate values of nutrition and economy. Your best bread 
can be improved with Daniel Webster Flour because its special blending of the 
finest wheats has raised a new standard of quality and added greater possibilities 
to bread-making. That’s why it is “Better than the Best” YOU have ever used. 


DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND 
A_ TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY 
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OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have 
ever baked—after using one bag or barrel—return it empty to the dealer and 


the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minn. 


| DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
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DRAWN GY GEORGE VARIAN. 


STRANGE funeral pro- 






A STRANGE FUNERAL PROCESSION WENDED ITS WAY ACROSS THE PRAIRIE. 






cession wended its way | a: - CL O C 
across the prairie from |<: -147/ x’ Sel | <q 
_————— Ew 


the little Indian village of 











Powhuska to the cemetery on 





the hill. They were burying 
‘¢Old Sandy’’ MacPherson, 
hunter, Indian trader and 
ranchman. Behind the hearse rode Donald, 
son and only relative of Old Sandy, and fol- 
lowing him in various nondescript vehicles, 
came the white ranchers and their families, 
all of whom considered themselves neighbors 
and friends, although some lived fully twenty 
miles away. Riding in irregular ranks, fifty 
Osage Indians, grave, quiet and respectful, 
accompanied the procession. Every man was 
mounted on his finest horse and wore his 
gayest blanket. 

But the most striking members of the proces- 
sion were Sandy’s two great wolfhounds, 
which walked sedately beside the hunting horse 
of their old master, now ridden by young 
Donald. None behaved with more dignified 
decorum than these huge dogs. They sat 
quietly beside Donald, waiting until the earth 
was rounded above the grave; then, raising 
their heads, they gazed fixedly to the west with 
far-seeing eyes, started on a sharp gallop 
straight across the prairie, and disappeared. 

O-ne-al-pa, chief of the Osages, pointed after 
the fleeing dogs. ‘‘They see Great Spirit go 
with Sandy,” he said. ‘Try for keep up.’’ 

The other Indians nodded a grave assent. 
Some of the whites were impressed by the 
superstitious belief of the Indians, but to young 
Donald it seemed rather that the dogs had 
suddenly missed Old Sandy, and had gone to 
the ranch-house in search of him. 

For a dozen years Sandy MacPherson had 
been a prominent citizen of the Osage country ; 
he owned the largest general store, the best 
house, and a ranch of a thousand acres that 
lay two miles north of the village. 

In that new country the ranchmen were 
much harassed by wolves, and Sandy had 
‘ade wolf-hunting his hobby. In the begin- 
‘ing he owned a pack of English greyhounds, 
‘eet animals, but poor fighters. Then he tried 

‘ussian barzois and Scottish staghounds, and 
vund that although both breeds were capable 
! destroying eoyotes, they were not powerful 
nough for the murderous lobos. Some of 
1ese great gray wolves stood more than thirty 
ches high at the shoulder, weighed a hun- 
ed and twenty-five pounds, had tremendous 

‘Ww muscles, and long, sharp teeth capable of 

lling a hound at one tearing, rasping bite. 

At last Sandy decided that he would have to 

‘eed the kind of dogs he wanted. In this he 

ceeeded. Loch and Leva were cross-bred 

8, one-half Scottish staghound, one-quarter 

iglish mastiff, and one-quarter gray wolf. 


companion of Scottish 
and Irish kings. Loch 'N¥ 
stood thirty-five 
inches at the shoulder, was six feet from tip to 
tip, and weighed a hundred and fifty pounds. 
His sister was somewhat smaller, but the 
fleeter of the two. In appearance the dogs 
were much like immense staghounds, although 
the wolf blood showed in a certain breadth of 
jaw, length of tooth and wiriness of coat. 
They had also much of the kingly bearing of 
the mastiff, and they would not yield a fight 
any more than would a bulldog. 

Prairie-wolf, timber-wolf and lobo—all were 
alike to Loch and Leva. Both dogs were faster 
than any wolf, and usually the wolf was thrown 
from his feet at the first impact of a shaggy 
shoulder, never to get up again. Loch would 
fasten his teeth in front, Leva behind, and the 
fight was quickly over. Before long, the ranks 


although the sneaking coyotes were plentiful 
enough, it was seldom that Sandy started up a 
real old ‘‘stock-killer. ’’ 

Despite the fact that Sandy’s immense wolf- 
dogs had -undoubtedly saved many a head of 
stock, the neighboring ranchmen gazed askance 
at them. In the first place, the big beasts, 
although perfectly peaceable when unmolested, 
were sure death to any other dogs that pro- 
voked a fight. Moreover, they recognized no 
master except Sandy; they never came to the 
call of any other human being or wagged a 
friendly tail in greeting. Most persons feared 
them. Their master’s assurance that ‘‘the 
pups’’ would not hurt a kitten failed to con- 
vince the man who had seen them tear a lynx 
to pieces in half a minute. 

When Sandy fell ill and sent to Colorado for 
Donald, his last thought was for the care of 
his big dogs. ‘‘Protect them, lad,’’ he said, 
‘*as long as they live. No such hounds have 
been seen in a thousand years. Ignorant people 
fear them because of their size, their wolf blood, 
and because they know only one master. 
Guard them, Donald, for my sake.’’ 

After the funeral it was two days before the 
dogs returned. Then they went carefully 


Old Sandy. 
to the ranch. It was a week before Donald 
saw them again; when they returned, they 
still refused to acknowledge his mastership, 
although they tolerated his advances in a dig- | 
nified way. When he rode away, they refused | 





acPherson reasoned that he could get speed 


winathiss bby. Charles Qskins 


of the wild marauders became so thinned that | 


through the house and the store, searching for | 
Not finding him, they went out | 
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”) found those of the dogs. This, 
however, proved nothing; any 
4 dog would eat of a freshly killed 
















dogs wandered over 
the prairie for miles. 
At times they were 


gone so long that Donald began to fear that | 


the wolf blood in them would ultimately cause 
them to become wild. 
Tales began coming to Donald of depreda- 


tions among live stock on Sand Creek, an old | 


hunting-ground of Sandy and the dogs. Opin- 


ions differed about the kind of ‘‘varmint’’ that | 


was doing the mischief. Usually only a stray 
hog or a calf was killed; but lately several 
yearlings and larger animals had been pulled 
down—a fact that proved beyond a doubt that 
some beast more powerful than coyotes was 
responsible. Some thought tliat the Jobos had 
come back, now that Old Sandy was no longer 
alive to hunt them, but others were quick to 
suspect the big hounds themselves. 

Donald was in sore dovot. He knew that 
once the dogs acquired the habit of killing 
domestic stock, they would have to be killed. 


Yet he had promise? his father faithfully to | 





horse. 

‘*Jim,’’ he said, in a voice 
that reminded the old ranch- 
man of Sandy, ‘‘I will shoot 
the dogs myself if I catch them 
at such work, or if you see them pull down a 
single head of stock. I’ll pay you for this colt, 
and for everything else you have lost, but I will 
not have the dogs shot simply on suspicion. ’’ 

*“*T won’t take pay for it,’’ declared Jim, 
suddenly reversing his point of view. ‘‘Sandy 
saved me many a head with those dogs by 
killing off the wolves. But you know it’s not 
the same as when he was alive; those dogs 
haven’t a master any more, and they’ve got 
wild wolf blood. ’’ 

‘*That is true, Jim, and you may be right 
about it all. This doesn’t appear to be the 
work of wolves, though I don’t see why a herd 
| of fifty ranch horses shouldn’t have fought the 
|dogs off. The colt must have been killed 
instantly—maybe while he was lying down. I 
have seen something like this in Colorado, but 
you have none of our mountain beasts here. ’’ 

‘*Not a grizzly has been here for thirty years 
to my knowledge, if you mean bear.’’ 

‘*It looks like the work of a bear, sure 
enough,’’ replied Donald. ‘*The colt’s neck 


look after Loch and Leva. He tried repeatedly | is broken, but he may have done that in fall- 


to gain the confidence of the noble-looking pair, 
but without result. To one thing he made up 
his mind: the dogs should never be destroyed 
unless caught red-handed in crime. 

Jim Blackbird, a quarter-breed Indian and 
an irascible old man, was the most bitter against | 
the hounds. Donald rarely met him without | 
hearing a tale of stock that had been killed. 
Soon, Jim said, full-grown cattle and horses | 


ing. I’ll shut up the dogs to-night, and when 
they are released we will watch them. ’’ 
Accordingly, Donald shut up Loch and Leva 
that night in the back room of the store. The 
| giant hounds took their imprisonment without 
a howl or a whimper of protest; but in the 
|morning they were gone, after having torn a 
| hole through the floor with their teeth and 
scratched under the foundation of the building. 





would be falling before the marauders, and he | By noon they had returned, and were lying 


hinted that they were none other than the | 
dogs. Still, he was forced to admit that al-| 


though he had watched the hounds near his 
stock, both in the daytime and at night, he had 
never seen them try to molest anything. More- 
over, the cattle showed none of that fear of the 
dogs which they usually betray toward animals 
that prey on them. 

The ranchman came in one day in a savage 
humor. Heretofore he had been content with 
veiled hints that the dogs were at fault. 

**Come out with me, Donald, ’’ he said, ‘‘and 
see what the dogs have done now—killed a two- 
year-old thoroughbred colt that was worth a 
hundred and fifty dollars. Pulled it down last 


in their customary place on the front porch of 
the house. The dogs had certainly been ftight- 
ing. The appearance of both indicated a serious 
battle; Leva had a long, shallow gash on her 
shoulder, apparently from the raking stroke of 
a sharp claw. It might have been done by 
the horn of a steer, but Donald had seen work 
suspiciously like this before. 

Shortly afterward, Jim came into town, 
mystified and discouraged. ‘‘Donald,’’ he 
said, ‘‘it wasn’t the dogs, afterall. Something 
was there again last night, and killed twenty- 
five of my sheep—just killed them, ond never 
ate a bite. What can it be?’’ 

“But the dogs got out,’’ Donald ns 





night, and I saw them eating it this morning. ’’ 
‘*You didn’t see them kill it, did you, Jim?” | 
**No, of course not; but no single lobo, or | 
two of them, could kill a colt as this one was | 
killed. I hate to make a fuss, Donald, but | 
something must be done or I’1l have to sell out. 


to follow him or to come to his call, but stood | I’ve lost two yearling steers, a heifer, seven | father. 


edged. ‘‘They scratched and bit their way 
through the walls, and they’ve been fighting. ’’ 
‘*They did! Then why do you keep them? 


| I’l] have to shoot them myself. ’’ 


‘*Not yet,’’ said Donald. 
His face had a look that was like that of his 
People had learned not to provoke 


m the staghound, size and power from the | glancing back at the house, as if they were | calves, and more hogs than I’ll ever know | Sandy when his face settled into stern lines, 
tuastiff, and from the wolf the ferocity that | awaiting permission before going with another. | about, besides this horse. ’’ 
Donald rode out with him to look at the colt. | have cared to pick a quarrel with the son. 


likes a successful fighter. 
Loch and Leva were a noble pair of dogs; | 


They came and went at will, and were still | 
filling their mission as wolf-killers. Occasion- | 


There were many footmarks round it, and he | 
— none like them had been seen since | ally stockmen saw them catch and kill a coyote, | could tell little of the struggle that had taken | said, bitterly. 
day of the Irish wolfhound, once the | sometimes near and again far away, for the | | Place. Among the tracks of several coyotes he; man himself. 


and few who had known the old man would 


‘tT have changed my mind,’’ the ranchman 
‘**You are worse than the old 
You’ll have to pay for every 
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head that has been killed when we do prove it 
on the dogs.’’ 

‘*Keep your temper, Jim. I may be wrong, 
and if so we will shoot the dogs. I’ll keep 
them chained for two days, and by that time 
it will be full moon and almost as light as day. 
We’ll take our guns and watch the herd until 
we find out what has been attacking them. 
And we will end the business right there. ’’ 

Two days later, just after the moon had 
risen, Donald released the dogs. He had taken 
the precaution to give them a full meal, so 
that hunger would not drive them to kill. 

To his surprise, they showed no resentment 
toward him for chaining them. For the first 
time they appeared to realize that he was their 
new master, and they danced about him, wag- 
ging their tails, and with their big brown eyes 
apparently trying to coax him to go with them. 
When they found that they could not do this, 
they lifted their heads and sniffed with moist 
noses the breeze that swept in from Sand Creek. 

Donald thought that the great brutes might 
be remembering their old master and the many 
hunts they had made with him on nights such 
as this. He was tempted to mount his horse 
and go with them, for now, at least, he was 
sure they would accompany him. But he went 
inside the house, so that they would miss him 
and go alone. 

Soon Loch reared up and peered in at the 
window, in an effort to see his newly acknowl- 
edged master. He looked such a noble animal, 
so powerful, yet.so helpless, and so dependent 
upon man’s care, that Donald relented, and 
decided that this once he would go with them. 

But by the time he came out, the dogs had 
gone. Hesaw them trotting away in the direc- 
tion of Sand Creek. It was too late to obey 





his impulse to go with them. On the brow of 
the ridge they stopped and looked back, as if 
disposed to return; then they broke into a 
gallop, and with movements as wild and grace- 
ful as those of a deer, passed out of sight. 
Donald refused to think how his mission 
to-night might end. Yet he had given his 
word, and he hoped to clear the hounds, not to 
kill them. 

He saddled quickly, and taking his rifle, 
swung himself on his horse and cantered off to 
Jim Blackbird’s ranch. He found Jim waiting. 

‘* Get your rifle!’’ said Donald, sharply. 
‘*You may need it to-night. ’’ 

The old ranchman looked inquiringly at his 
friend, and obeyed. 

‘*T’d surely be sorry to shoot those dogs,’’ 
Jim said, regretfully. ‘‘’T would have been 
as much as a man’s life was worth to hurt 
Loch or Leva while Sandy was alive.’’ 

‘*You may need that gun for something else 
besides dogs. ’” 

Jim and Donald made their way to a grove 
of timber bordering the creek—a spot where 
the horses and cattle usually ‘‘bedded’’ at 
night. The herd of cattle had already dropped 
down among the trees, but the horses were 
still feeding on the open prairie. As was their 
custom, the cows with young calves were 
grouped together. These the men decided to 
watch. 

Jim had previously built a platform about 
twenty feet from the ground, in a gnarled oak 
on the edge of the grove. The watchers climbed 
to this platform; from it they could view a 
wide stretch of prairie, and also look down on 
the herd reclining among the bare trees. 

Although it was in November, the night was 
warm and still. The moonlight flooded every- 
thing with a weird brightness that enabled them 
to make out some objécts distinctly. They saw 
a huge owl alight in a neighboring tree, but 
they could not see him among the branches. 
They could plainly detect the black and white 
markings on some of the cattle; the position of 
other cattle no farther away could be told only 
by the gleam of a horn when a head moved 
restlessly. From far away upon the ridge 
beyond the creek came the wailing chorus of 
the prairie-wolves that always precedes their 
nightly separation in search of food. A drove 
of the dwarfed wild hogs, after acorns, champed 
noisily about in some underbrush near by. 

Two hours passed, while Jim and Donald 
on the platform watched and listened. Then 
there was a distinct splash in the creek, a sound 
unlike that made by the fish, the otter or the 
wild fowl; it was as if some cautious animal 
had slipped or inadvertently slapped his foot 
in the water. 

Suddenly Jim gripped Donald’s knee and 
pointed to the open prairie. 

‘See ’em!’? he whispered. ‘‘See ’em!’’ 

At first Donald could see nothing, but pres- 
ently two big animals appeared, creeping 
slowly, one behind the other. The moonlight 
magnified them until they looked enormous; 
their cdats gleamed like polished silver. Donald 
had seen tricks of the moonlight before, how- 
ever, and he recognized Loch and Leva. 

‘*Those are the dogs,’’ he whispered. 

Jim gripped his rifle viciously. ‘‘They mean 
mischief, just as I thought.’’ 

‘*We shall see. ’’ 





Now the leading dog stopped and threw up 
his head, feeling the air. Then he turned, | 


followed him closely. For several minutes the | beast’s throat, and was straining back out of | 
| reach of the frightful claws, which were now 


watchers kept their eyes fixed upon the two 


animals, both of which were in plain view as | striking savage but futile blows in the air. 


they came through grass only eight inches high 
—and then, in a twinkling, they were gone. 
Look as hard as the two men would, not a gleam 
of light betrayed the stalkers. Whether they 
had crouched, or were creeping steadily in, 
Jim and Donald could not tell. 

‘*See the wolf in ’em—sneaking up like 
coyotes !”? 

Donald made no reply. Some impulse caused 
him to turn toward the creek. Silently he 
directed Jim’s attention by pointing. 

Half-way between the tree and the creek, 
directly opposite the place where they had 
seen the dogs, a long, slim beast stood in the 
moonlight. Its head was rigidly erect, its neck 
had the peculiar curve of the greyhound’s; 
surely it could be nothing else than Loch. As 
they watched, the animal began to sink ; almost 
imperceptibly it sank until it was gone. Later 
they heard the faint crackle of a twig close to 
the sleeping herd, and thought they saw a 
bunch of bluestem moving. 

They wondered why the stupid cattle did not 
take alarm. Not a steer tossed his horns; the 
horses had moved out of sight. Even the 
usually restless calves in the center of the herd 
slept in entire security. But the instinct of 
the wilder animals was not at fault. The hogs 
were gone; and no sounds came from the creek 
except the swishing of a submerged brush as 
the current swept it down. 

From the shadows of the trees a long black 
body shot forward with a piercing scream. A 
half-grown steer partly struggled to its feet 
with a smothered bawl, but its head was held 
down, and the poor beast tumbled over, with 
its neck doubled under its body. There was a 
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THE HERMIT SPENT MANY HOURS IN THAT SECLUDED SPOT. 


weak struggle; the sounds were drowned by 
the rush of the stampeded herd. 

Beneath the tree two other black figures 
passed, running low, and hurled themselves 
upon the steer. Following came the crash of 
impact, a fierce, frightened snarl, the deep 
growl of fighting dogs mingled with the cries 
of a great cat. 

‘*A mountain-lion!’’ shouted Jim. ‘‘Come 
on and help them! He’!l kill the dogs!’’ 

Jim did not wait to climb down the trunk; 
he dropped his rifle, and catching hold of a 
branch, dropped out of the tree. Donald fol- 
lowed. When théy had recovered their guns, 
they sprang forward, with Jim in the lead. 

The animals were so locked together that at 
first one could not be distinguished from the 
others. But as Jim came near them, the lion, 
which was on its back, freed its hind legs from 
Leva’s grip, doubled up like a jack-knife, 


|caught its raking claws under Loch, whose 


teeth were fastened at its throat, and sent him 
spinning through the air. The heavy dog 
struck Jim, and bowled him to the ground. 
Now the lion was free, and with a roar it 
sprang toward the fallen man. As the puma 
left the ground, Leva’s sharp teeth again closed 
on one of its hind legs, and held. The brute’s 
leap fell short. Like a shot, Loch jumped 
over the ranchman’s body, struck the big cat 
as it writhed in its attempt to reach Leva, and 





Although the lion’s free hind foot was tearing 
her shoulder, Leva did not relax her hold of 
| the other leg. Between them the dogs were 
| stretching the beast at full length on the ground. 
A long wail came from the helpless cat. 

Jim’s gun had been knocked from his hand, 
| and he had not stopped to pick it up. Frantic 
| with excitement and enraged by the rough 
| treatment that he had‘ undergone, he tried to 
| get into the fight barehanded. Donald caught 
| him by the arm and flung him back. 

‘*Keep off! He’ll tear you in two!’’ 

Jim was not to be balked. He sprang for- 
ward in an effort to alight on the panther with 
both feet. A sudden movement by the dogs 
caused him to miss; a wild swing of the lion’s 
foot tripped him, and down he went on top of 
the struggling beasts. Instantly-the desperate 
eat had him by the back, and its sharp claws 
were tearing his trousers and coat to shreds. 






ITHIN a fortnight of the Rutherfords’ 
call, the colonel ordered the carriage, 
and, with Miss Sophia and Sybil, 

drove off in state to return the visit. When 
they turned into the Fordham gate, he seemed 
deeply moved, and kept his face toward the 
window; he pretended that the white silk 
handkerchief that he carried in place of the 
usual bandanna, was 
being used only to drive 
off the gnats. Sybil 
was sure he was think- 
ing of another Sybilla, 
to whom this place 
must have been so fa- 
miliar and so dearly 
loved; she wondered 
what could have kept 
him and his sister so 
long separated from 
their neighbors. 

Miss Sophia’s -excite- 
ment was for once 
stronger than her ti- 
midity. 

**O dear! O dear!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘How this 
does bring back old 
times !’’ 

The colonel jumped. 
‘*Nothing of the kind !’” 
he growled. ‘‘Nothing 
of the kind! Nothing 
here to remind any one 
of anything !’’ 

Sybil laughed. 

**Don’t get excited, 
unecle,’’ she said. 
‘There! Now you’ve 
twisted your necktie 
out of place !’’ 

The colonel set his 
lips tightly together to 
restrain a smile, while 
he bent forward to be 
put in order. Before 
Sybil had finished re- 
tying the bow, the car- 
riage stopped before the 
Fordham steps, and 
Mr. Rutherford opened 
the door. 

He sent forth a hearty laugh when he beheld 
the little domestic scene within. 

**O-ho! So you’ve tamed the lion, have 
you, Miss Sybil? Ah, William, these young 
people know how to deal with us!’’ 

The colonel was red with embarrassment, 
and flapped at Sybil’s hand with his handker- 
chief. .‘‘ Nothing of the kind! Nothing of the 
kind! Stop that, you minx! Get away!’’ 

Mr. Rutherford laughed all the more. Molly 
led Sybil and Miss Sophia off to meet her 
| mother. 

When Molly and Sybil came back, the two 
old men were sitting close together on a bench 
in the sun, so absorbed in each other that they 
were unaware of the girls’ approach. 

‘*We won’t disturb them, ’’ Molly said. ‘‘ Just 
| think how many years it has been since they 
| have had a really good talk !’’ 

Sybil’s face was thoughtful. | ‘‘I don’t know 
| how he has endured his loneliness,’’ she said. 
‘*Why, Molly, he’s the friendliest soul alive, 
| and as companionable as if he were a girl of 
| our age! We’ve become regular chums! But 
—Molly, I have something to tell you. I have 
| seen the hermit!’ 
| Sybil recounted her adventure on Damascus. 
|**And I am going to cultivate Mr. John’s 
| acquaintance. We’ll see what comes of it.’’ 
| Molly langhed. ‘‘And I am going to calti- 
| vate the colonel’s, so that I can see a lot of 








and still carrying his head high, took a zigzag | drove the brute flat to the earth with the force | you.’’ 


course. Soon he stopped, stood a moment like | 
a bird-dog pointing his game, and finally came | 
straight forward with slow, cautious steps. 


The other dog, imitating each movement, | saw that Loch had secured a death-grip at the | Damascus had to be exercised regularly, and | 


of the impact. 
Sandy’s boast that the two dogs could kill 
any kind of an animal seemed justified. Donald 


| At first, Sybil found it rather difficult to get 
away from Montebello; the colonel roared for 
her if she was out of his sight for long. But 
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Grasping the ranchman’s leg, Donald pulled 
him free. The fight was nearly finished. 
Before Jim recovered sufficiently to get into 
the fray again, Donald, with a shot from his 
rifle, had ended the lion’s life. 

When the dogs had stopped shaking the 
lion, Jim took Leva into his arms. Her torn 
shoulder bled profusely, and the ranchman 
tried to close the cuts with his hands. 

‘*Good old girl!’’ he said. ‘‘Plucky dog! 
That beast would have had me if it hadn’t 
been for you. Just think, Donald, that ‘Indian 
devil’ was doing the mischief all the time, and 
we thought it was the dogs. They’ve more 
sense than both of us.’’ 

Donald smiled, and Jim added with heat: 

‘* And let me tell you something else, young 
fellow! If you ever abuse those dogs, you’ll 
have me to fight.’’ 

Loch came up, wagging his tail, and thrust 
his nose into his master’s hand. As Donald 
patted the huge head, he felt all of Sandy’s 
pride in Loch and Leva. 





Sybil would permit no one except herself to 
ride him. As the summer days grew warmer, 
the colonel rode with her less often; almost 
every day, therefore, she managed to pay a 
short visit to Mr. John. 

Soon they became great friends. There was 
a deprecating gentleness about the old man’s 
manner that deeply appealed to Sybil, and 
she soon found that her talks with him were 
as interesting as those she used to have with 
her father, on their long drives together ainong 
the Massachusetts hills. She guessed that the 
hermit had never been a man of action, but 
one of thought; he was a student, and she 
never saw him without a book in his hand or 
in his pocket; his dusty table was piled witha 
varied assortment of magazines, which included 
a foreign review or two,.and several scientific 
papers and university pamphlets. 

A little weather-worn bench was his favorite 
seat. He had built it on a rise of ground 
where it was almost wholly screened by a 
growth of pine and scrub-oak, yet a person 
sitting there could see the red roof of Monte- 
bello, and could look far over the waters of the 
Chesapeake, to the sails of the oystermen’s 
canoes that flashed white in the sunlight. 
The hermit spent many hours in that secluded 
spot, and there he often talked to Sybil. 

She had been telling him one day that she 
had come to love the life and the people at 
Montebello, and that she was beginning to feel 
as if she had always lived there. 

The hermit was looking toward the distant 
red roof. ‘*That is because Montebello has 
needed you so long, my dear,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
did not have to make your place there; it was 
waiting for you.’’ 

Sybil’s eyes were misty. ‘‘Everything about 
the dear old place seems to make its appeal to 
me,’’ she said, ‘‘even its quiet and loneliness. 
I wish I could have known it before the war, 
when it must have been brimming with life.’’ 

Mr. John drew a quick breath, as if a 
sudden pain had stabbed him. 

‘You knew it then, didn’t you?’ Sybil 
pursued, on a sudden impulse. 

‘*T knew it then,’’ he replied, sadly. 

‘*T suppose the war must have wrecked it. 
My friend, Molly Rutherford, has told me 
many stories of what the war did.’’ 

The hermit’s hand was clasped very tightly 
about the little brown book on his knee. 
‘*This county was not a battle-field,’’ he said, 
slowly. ‘‘But the suffering was as great as if 
it had been. The negroes left the crops in the 
fields, and went away; the people gave every- 
thing—their horses, their cattle, their blankets 
—to the army; the women even melted their 
silver and sent their jewels to be sold.’”’ 

After a while Sybil added, ‘‘And the men 
all went away to the war.’’ 

The remark seemed innocent enough; but 
the hermit rose, and with a groan, threw his 
arms above his head; then, with no further 
words, he groped his way back to the house. 

As she rode back to Montebello that day 
she had much to think about. Her visits to 
the hermit had not been secret; she had told 
Miss Sophia that her rides often led to his 
cottage. Miss Sophia had gently wept, and 
gone out of the room; later she had returned, 
and asked a trembling question or two that 
made Sybil think she must at some time have 
known the hermit. From this, Molly Ruther- 
ford wove a charming ante-bellum romance, 
which amused Sybil, but left her skeptical. 

Miss Sophia had also said, ‘‘If I were you, 
I wouldn’t speak to brother about — about — 
you know, my dear! There is no harm in your 
going there; but you might excite brother if 
you told him about it.’’ 

So Sybil had said nothing to her uncle about 
her new friend; but now she resolved to speak. 

It was one of the last days of June; every 
window and door was open, inviting the breeze 
from the bay; and after supper the colone! 
sat on the piazza and listened while Sybil and 
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HE world of plants is so 
vast, and the uses of them 
are so many, that the ex- 
periment of giving the 
children new plants to 
play with seems to me 
worth tryifg. Let us 
choose from this vast 
store of plants those so 
little known that when 
they appear above the 
ground the child will 
know as much about 
them as his parents do. 

To know as much as 
his father knows about a particular subject 
stimulates a child in the same way that new 
glimpses of knowledge stimulate the discov- 
erer, and the child’s quick eyes will gather 
information about the strange plant far more 
quickly than the slower eyes of his parent. 
This keen vision of childhood is so well recog- 
nized by the Holland sugar-beet breeders that 
whenever they can, they employ young chil- 
dren in the work of selecting from the millions 
of tiny seedling beets the most promising ones 
for cultivation. Why not, then, give these 
young investigators gardens to explore? 

I see no real reason for thinking that chil- 
dren will learn the plants of their own country 
best by growing them to the exclusion of plants 
from foreign countries. You must go abroad, 
either in person or by reading, to get a correct 
idea of your own country; the fact that other 
countries grow other plants makes our own 
crops more intere’ting by comparison than they 
would otherwise be. 

My friend, Doctor Willis, who has the dis- 
tinction of being the director of one of the 
most beautiful botanic gardens in the world, 
the famous Peradeniya 
Gardens of Ceylon, has 
organized the school gar- 
dens of that tropical island 
in accordance with this 
theory. He found that the 
little brown children, when 
given the ordinary grains 
and vegetables that their 
parents knew all about, 
were easily discouraged. 
They could not grow these 
things so well as_ their 
parents could; and, more- 
over, the parents were not 
interested in seeing their 
children growing the 
plants that they themselves could grow much 
better. Doctor Willis therefore changed his 
plan, and gave to each school only new plants 
to grow. As a result, the Singalese children 
have introduced into general cultivation the 
cabbage, the chayote, and other vegetables 
that had been unknown in Ceylon. 

Many centurie’ ago primitive people discov- 
ered nearly all of the plants on which we now 
depend for food, and our continued taste for 
the things we are familiar with determines the 
nature of our fields and gardens. Let us give 
the children a chance to acquire new tastes 
that in time will change our bill of fare, and 
that perhaps will bring under cultivation lands 
now lying idle for want of a profitable crop. 
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UDO, A NEW VEGETABLE FROM 
JAPAN. 
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A child’s garden of new plants need not 
be large; it should contain several kinds of 
plants rather than a large quantity of any one 
kind. The child should take care of his own 
garden. To select the plants for such a garden 
is no easy task ; yet out of the strange collection 





PULLING A JAPANESE RADISH. 


of interesting plants that | 
the government is intro- | 
ducing from all parts of | 
the world, there are many 

adapted to such a purpose. | 
A pipe gourd from the| 
Transvaal has proved a| 
fascinating plaything for | 
my little boy. The vine 
grows rampant over the 
ground, covers up un- 

sightly objects, and in 

autumn bears large num- 

bers of light yellow gourds 

with thick walls and 
crooked necks. To find 
new uses for these gourds is great sport. 

When they are opened on one side, emptied of 
their seeds, and hung up in the trees, they 
are good nests for the wrens. When they are 
sawed off in the middle, they make attractive 
vases, and as pots for growing ferns they are 
charming. 

The asparagus-bed always fascinated me 
when I was a child As the pointed shoots 
push their way up through the mellow soil in 
the early spring they are objects of interest, 
almost of excitement, to children; but to older 
people the asparagus is a well-known plant. 

The udo, on the contrary, although a favorite 
vegetable in Japan, is quite unknown to most 
Americans; yet any child can grow it. It 
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requires no special bed, and it sends up, even 
earlier in the spring than the asparagus, long 
white aromatic shoots that have only to be 
covered with a big flower-pot or a drain-tile 
and a board to be beautifully blanched. There 
is an excitement in cooking this new vegetable, 
and it is surprising, after the first cutting, to | 
see the great leafy shoots come up and make 
decorative shrubs, with sprays first of flowers 
and then of black berries. 

The child thinks of the radish as a small red 
object that bites his tongue, and as one of the 
earliest of spring vegetables. Let us surprise 
him with the giant winter radish, or daikon, 
of Japan, a radish so large as to give rise to 
the saying that a Japanese pony finds two a| 
comfortable load. The best 
of these radishes, when 
planted late in the season 
and harvested in winter, are 
better than turnips. They 
can be eaten raw or salted, 
or prepared as turnips are. 

The giant elephant’s-ear 
of our flower-beds has many 
interesting relatives. Chil- 
dren can play with its um- 
brella-like leaves; they can 
plant the roots in wet places 
on the farm where potatoes will not grow ; 
they can have the pleasure of digging them 
in the autumn and finding a mass of 
potato-like tubers round the root they 
planted in the spring, and they will dis- 
cover many things about these tubers 
when they eat them cooked. There is 
no keener curiosity in the world than 
the curiosity of a child about something 
new to eat. Some children have already 
declared that they prefer the tubers of the 
giant elephant’s-ears to the ordinary potato. 


WEST INDIAN 
CHAYOTE. 





SINGLE YELLOW ROSE FROM CHINA. 
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unlike it, is covered with hairs that leave on 
the hands a sticky substance as sour as lemon- 
juice. The chick-peas, when ground, make 
delicious muffins and pancakes; probably girls 
who have been to cooking-school could invent 
many other dishes from them. 

There are also charming new flowering plants, 
such as the flowering plum from Japan that 
will grow about as much each year as will the 
child who plants it. It has pretty white flowers 
early in the spring, and bright red plums in 
summer. 

A new single rose from China will bloom 
for the children a week or two before the buds 
in grown-up people’s gardens have begun to 
show color ; moreover, the delicate green foliage 
and heavy reddish stems make the plant deco- 
rative all the year round. 

There is a Japanese vine that makes a 
growth so rapid that in a single season I have 
seen shoots over eighty feet long. On this 
kudzu vine the Japanese often feed their cattle ; 
they use it for basket-ware and weaving; from 
the strong, tough fibers they make the hand- 
some Japanese wall-papers seen 
in our city houses, and from the 
roots. they make a fine-grained 
starch used by Japanese con- 
fectioners. 

The chayote, which Doctor 
Willis has introduced into 
Ceylon and which grows 
on a trellis, deserves the 
attention of the children. 
Its tender shoots are ed- 
ible, its roots when cooked 
are delicate, and its fruit 
is strange enough to be- 
wilder even a trained bot- 
anist if he has never seen 
one before. Each fruit 
contains a single flattened 
seed not easily removed, so 
that in order to plant the 
chayote, it is necessary to 
plant the whole fruit. 

There are many other plants from foreign 
countries that are interesting to cultivate. 
Wild brambles from the Yangtze River; the 
chufas, from which the Spaniards squeeze 
a milk-like juice that is used in making 
ices; the zucchini of Venice, of which the 
flowers and tiny fruits are eaten; tall sesame, 
whose oily seeds are used to make chald, a 
Turkish candy; the sun hemp of India, with 
its mass of golden-yellow flowers with long, 
straight stems—these are all charming plants 
to know. 

It is hard to tell how far the chi'dren of this 
generation will pursue their investigations; but 
it seems to me worth while to give our chil- 
dren, among the old toys, some new ones to 
play with. 

Although the Department of Agriculture 
could not for the mere asking supply all the 
children in the country with all of these new 
plants, it will help to get them for those per- 
sons who take these suggestions seriously, and 
who wish to start such gardens for their chil- 
dren. The large seed firms of the country 


Then there is the chick-pea, so important as | already have a number of the new plants, and 
to rank second among the food plants of Spain. | can easily get the others as soon as there is a 
It is a dry-land plant, like the bush-bean, but, | demand for them. 





Miss Sophia at the square piano sang some of 
his favorite, old-fashioned songs. Presently 
Miss Sophia went away with Jinny, to see one 
of Tom’s babies, who was sick. Sybil came 
and stood in the doorway. 

The colonel held out his hand to her. ‘*‘Come 
out and watch the moon rise, little girl.’’ 

She seated herself on the step at his feet, 
and looked out across the lawn to the distant 
sheen of the bay. Soon the moon would rise 
there; a pale radiance on the horizon already 
showed where it would appear. She wondered 
if any one at home were watching for the moon 
to come up over East Mountain. A lump of 
homesickness rose in her throat, not to be dis- 
pelled even by Aunt Sair’ Ann’s voice coming 
round from the kitchen, in the long-drawn-out, 
wailing music of her favorite old ‘‘spiritual.’’ 

“T wa-a-a-ant ter stan’ whar Moses stood, 

A-viewi-i-in’ de lan’seape o’er; 
Not Jo-o-ordan’s stream, nor death’s col’ flood, 
Kin pa-a-a-art me from dat shore!” 

And Shem’s quavering voice joined in the 
efrain with a peculiar harmony of his own 
omposing : 

“*Membe-e-er de rich, ’membe-e-er de poor! 

’Member de boun’ an’ de free! 


An’ when you git done a-’memb’rin’ all aroun’, 
Good Lord, den ’member—me!”’ 


The song died away as Sair’ Ann and Shem | a pistol. 


is nothing romantio about loneliness, little 
girl. You may take my word for that.’’ 

**You aren’t lonely any more, though, are 
you, uncle?’’ Sybil asked. 

‘‘Humph! Don’t get a chance to be, with 
a saucy minx of a girl following me round the 
place from morn till night. ’’ 

‘*But you are dreadfully sorry for any one 
who is lonely, aren’t you, uncle?’’ 

‘*Don’t know why I should be. I founda 
way to get over it; so can any one else.’’ 

‘*Well, you needn’t take all the credit to 
yourself, uncle. If I hadn’t taken pity on you 
and come down here, you’d still be lonely, 
wouldn’t you?”’ 

He put his hand over hers, where it rested 
on the arm of his chair. ‘‘Might have been 
better off!’? he growled. 

Sybil laughed. ‘‘Oh, aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself! Anyway, I was sorry for you; and 
I am sorry for everybody who is alone in the 
world. Why, just think of living in a little old 
house way off in the woods, with nothing but 
books and sky and trees and the bay and one 
old servant to keep you company! Just think 
of knowing that people for miles round don’t 





even know your name, just think —’’ 





But the colonel interrupted her with a ques- 


day Damascus ran away with me. Since then | 
we have become good friends. ’’ 

She expected the colonel to protest, but he 
only watched her silently. 

**Unele, there is something about his living 
there, so close to Montebello, so much separated 
from it, from everything, that I do not under- 
stand. He is good; I am sure he can never 
have done anything wrong. I cannot help 


m < A A * | even growing “warm’’! 
feeling that there is something strange in his | . . 


seclusion, something that ought not to be.”” | 
The colonel rose, pushed back his chair, | 


and took off the broad-brimmed hat that he 
always wore outdoors. Sybil stood up, too, 
and raised her face to look up into his; but he 
continued to gaze across the water. She could 
see that he was deeply moved. 

‘*Uncle, why does Mr. John live there alone, 
and why did you and Cousin Sophia live here 
alone before I came? Who is he? What does 
it all mean ?’’ 

The colonel’s lips were trembling. 
an outcast !’’ he said, hoarsely. 

But Sybil had thought a great deal about 


‘**He is 


| what it is? 


| his temper grievously. 


what Molly’s grandfather had said. She laid | 


her hand on her uncle’s arm. 


weather cleared. On the morning when she 
awoke to find the sun streaming across the floor 
of her room, she received a little folded note, 
brought up by Jinny. She read: 

Dearest Sybil. Can you ride Damascus over 
this afternoon, and stay to tea? Tell the colonel 
that we will send some one home with you. I have 
a surprise for you—and you may spend the hours 
between now and afternoon in guessing without 
Yours, Molly. 


Sybil laughed. ‘‘ ‘Ride Damascus over,’ ’’ 
she said, reading aloud. ‘‘ That’s Molly’s 
polite way of inviting me alone. I wonder 
I wonder—I do wonder if she has 
found out anything about the hermit?’’ 

She did not show Molly’s note to the colonel 
or Miss Sophia. Instead, she asked as casually 
as she could, ‘‘What are you going to do 
to-day, uncle, now that the rain is over?’’ 

But the bad weather seemed to have affected 
‘*I’m going to attend 
to my own affairs, miss!’’ he snapped. 

Sybil’s eyebrows went up. ‘Oh, really? 
How nice that will be!’’ she said. ‘‘Then 
we’ll both have a good time!’’ 

She did not notice that the colonel’s mouth 


‘*Uncle dear, Molly Rutherford’s grand-| was twitching, or that he winked at Miss 
father said once, when Molly asked about the | Sophia. 


| tion that came out as sharply as a shot from | hermit, that the war was over, but that its 


‘*Stop!’? he commanded. ‘‘What | 


ent off together to their cabin beyond the | are you talking about?’’ 


table; Sybil was still dreaming when a hoot- | 
wl’s weird call brought her thoughts back to | 


ings nearer at hand. 
‘**There’s the little owl,’’ she said. 
ave heard him every night now for a week.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said the colonel. ‘‘He’s calling from 
ie big oak down yonder at the edge of the 
‘wn. Funny little fellow, isn’t he?’’ 
‘*He sounds so lonely,’’ Sybil said. 
*‘T reckon he’s only hungry.’’ 
*O uncle! I’d rather think of him as being 
‘ely than just hungry. It’s so much more 
‘turesque, so much more—romantice. ’’ 
The colonel shook his head. ‘‘No. 





‘We | 


Her heart began to beat faster; but she} 
knew better than to exhibit the least sign of | 
fear. | 

‘*T am talking of my friend, the hermit,’’ 
she replied, very quietly. 

For fully a minute the eolonel did not speak ; 
he looked at her face, then out across the lawn | 

| to the moonlit water. At last, just when she | 


| was expecting a storm of roars and thumps, | 


| he asked, in a voice as quiet as her own: 
‘*What do you know of him?’’ 


‘‘Nothing, except that he is a dear, gentle | was followed by a week of rain. 


| old man, and the saddest and loneliest person 


battles were not all lost or won. 
tell me, please, what he meant?’’ 

For a while it seemed as if the colonel had 
not heard her question; then he turned, put 
his two hands on the sides of her head, ten- 
derly, and turned her face up toward his own. 

It surprised her to see that there were tears 


Won’t you 


| Cousin Sophia,’’ she said. 


| bow] instead of into a cup. 


in his eyes. ‘‘Little girl!’ he said. ‘‘Sybilla! | 


Oh, I wish you,were my daughter !’’ 

Then he turned abruptly and walked into 
the house; she listened to his step in the hall, 
then to the closing of the library door. 

The evening of her talk with the colonel 
When she 
had begun to feel that another day indoors 


There | I ever saw. I found his house by accident the | would make her too cross for endurance, the | 


Sybil turned to Miss Sophia. ‘‘If you don’t 
mind, I am going to Fordham for supper, 
‘*Some one from 
there will ride home with me. ”’’ 

Apparently, Miss Sophia was alarmed or 
embarrassed ; she poured the tea into the sugar- 
‘*O dear! O dear! 
Oh—but perhaps you’d better not go to-day, 
dear !’’ she said. 

Before Sybil could speak, the colonel pushed 
his chair back from the table, and cried, ‘‘Oh, 
never mind, Sophia! Let her go, let her go!’’ 
Then he stamped out of the room in a fury. 

Sybil looked at Miss Sophia with eyes opened 
wide in surprise. ‘*‘What on earth is the 
matter with uncle?’’ she asked. 

But Miss Sophia’s reply was as vague as 
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usual, and Sybil put it down to the bad 
weather and gout. 

Although Sybil, as Molly had prophesied, 
spent the morning in guessing, a genuine 
surprise was in store for her at Fordham. 
A tall young man was beside Molly on the 
piazza, waiting to greet her. 

‘“‘This is my brother Jack, Sybil,’’ said 


‘Molly, smiling; then, as they were shaking 
hands, something inside the hallway attracted | 


Sybil’s attention, and in an instant she knew 
all about Molly’s surprise. 

‘*Donald!’’ she cried, wildly; and then, to 
her own later disgust and Donald’s present 
embarrassment, she had her arms about his 
neck and was sobbing wildly, while Donald, 
who was trying to laugh over her head at the 
others, was thumping her vigorously on the 
back. He ended by giving her a few hearty 
shakes that stopped her tears. 

‘“Oh, 1’ve wanted to see dad so badly, and 
mother, and’’—her sobs almost choked her— 
‘tand everybody —’’ 

That was the moment when Donald admin- 
istered his shaking, and Molly came forward 
and put her arm about her friend. 

‘“‘Oh, I’m so sorry!’’ she cried. ‘‘I ought 
to have known. That’s just the way I felt 
when Jack came over to Geneva last summer, 
and I wasn’t expecting him — wasn’t it, 
Jackie ?’’ 

‘‘Sure, even to the flow of tears!’’ said Jack 
Rutherford; and Sybil liked him from that 
moment. 

‘*T’m an awful goose,’’ she said; and as she 
looked at Donald, her eyes suddenly dropped, 
abashed at something she did not understand. 

After Molly had taken her up-stairs to wash 
away the traces of her emotion, and she had 
said all over again how ashamed she was, and 
after they had each managed to make away 
with enough of Clarissa’s beaten biscuit and 
peach marmalade and fried chicken and hard- 
shelled crabs and oysters and chocolate-cake 
and pickled: mangos to have nourished all 
four of them for a week, they went to the edge 
of the orchard - cliff, which overlooked the 
waters of Cherrypit. Then Molly said: 

‘‘T had Une’ Frank paint the canoe, Jack; 
I knew you wouldn’t want to waste a day of 
your holiday.’’ 

‘*Good!’’ cried her brother. ‘‘We’ll show 
you some sporty sailing down here, Donald!’’ 

‘*In a canoe?’”’ Sybil asked. 

‘Our canoes are not yours, Sybil,’’ Molly 
said, laughing. ‘‘That’s what we call the 
native sailboats. Haven’t you noticed them 
on the bay ?’’ 

‘*We saw some coming down on the boat 
to-day,’’ said Donald. ‘‘One mast sometimes ; 
sometimes two. Queer sails, foreign-looking— 
smaller mast astern. ’’ 

‘*But those, I thought, are the oystermen’s 
boats,’’ Sybil said. 

** And everybody’s,’’ Jack explained; ‘‘that 
is, everybody who wants a good old Chesapeake 
sail. Let’s have an old-time picnic, Moll.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’ve already promised that Sybil shall 
hear Une’ Frank sing. Do you think the 
colonel will let you come, Sybil ?’’ 

‘*He will have to,’’ Sybil said, calmly. 

Donald whistled. ‘‘O-ho! So big sister’s in 
her usual form down here, too, is she? Tamed 
the lion? Stopped his roars ?’’ 

They laughed, but Sybil’s chin went up in 
the air. ‘‘That was only my first impression, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘He’s the dearest old gentleman 
that ever lived, and he’s as gentle as a lamb, 
and as kind as a—a fairy godfather !’’ 

But when, accompanied by Donald and Jack 
on horseback, she returned to Montebello, she 
was tempted to believe that she had been 
somewhat mistaken. The old gentleman merely 


grunted when she introduced the boys, and | 


scowled his fiercest. Miss Sophia trembled so 
much that Sybil wondered what had been 
going on in her absence. After her escorts 
had gone, she said: 

‘*Uncle, I hope you will invite Donald to 
stay here with us before he goes home.’’ 

Miss Sophia smiled behind the colonel’s back, 
but he replied, ‘‘Don’t like boys! Haven’t 
any use for ’em!’’ 

Sybil thought it best to ignore this. ‘‘When 
will be the best time to ask him?’’ 

‘*Haven’t any room for him!’’ the colonel 





reference to their ages. ‘‘He sent for us,’’ 
said Bunny, between gasps. 

‘*And we came down with Don and Jack,’’ 
Bobs put in. 

‘‘Jack’s been home with Donald, and I 
don’t like him a bit, because he doesn’t think 
I look any older with my hair tied up than I 
did with —’’ 

‘*And uncle sent the carriage for us just the 
way he did for you —’’ 

‘*And he wouldn’t let us sit up and wait for 
you ee 

‘*He said when he was young he had to go 
to bed at seven o’clock —’’ 

‘*And he called us ‘little girls,’ but he’s an 
old dear, because he sent for us —’’ 

‘‘We nearly died of longing to get here!’’ 

‘*Oh, and wasn’t the boat —’’ 

There might have been fully a dozen twins, 
from the way they swarmed over Sybil as 
their excitement and enthusiasm rose again. 
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hillside, Mrs. Doran’s tiny - windowed 

cabin surveyed a wide glen dappled green 
with fields and woods that seemed threaded 
on a gleaming river. Past her front door 
a road went winding down into the valley, 
and on this March morning, which was Lady- 
Day-in-Spring, she should by rights have been 
driving along it to mass at Rodenstown in her 
own queer equipage. Originally, this had plied 
as a miniature bread-van about the town of 
Arklow, where it had sustained injuries so 
serious that the Dorans had acquired the wreck 
for next to nothing; and handy Michael had 
repaired it into ‘‘a great little 
yoke, just the right size for th’ 
ould jennet.’’ 

As Mrs. Doran, however, was 
still crippled by a rheumatic 
attack, only her son and daugh- 
ter had started for chapel, leaving 
her beside the hearth, with a 
creel of turf sods ready at hand, 
in case the fire-glow flagged. She 
was very small and frail, prema- 
turely aged by rheumatism and 
an anxious mind. Her large- 
patterned, greenish plaid shoul- 
der shawl found scanty room for 
the display of its big squares, 
and her ample white cap-frills 
almost extinguished her hand- 
breadth of a face. 

Just then her face wore an 
unusually contented expression, 
for her pains and aches had lately 
subsided, so that she felt com- 
fortable enough in her high- 
backed elbow-chgir, which 
fended off drafts, and was luxu- 
riously padded with patchwork 
cushions. A low creepy - stool 
kept her feet from the earthen 
floor. The midday sunbeams 
struck so brightly on the window 
that the rounded leaves of the 
geranium that screened it looked 
almost as transparent as the 
glass. 

Toward noon she suddenly 
perceived that somebody had 
stopped outside to look in through 
the open half-door, and at the same moment a 
voice said, ‘‘Is Mrs. Doran at home?’’ 

Although the voice struck her as somehow 
familiar, the person who followed it into the 
room seemed to her a complete stranger. The 


P'rinsia,. on a ledge of the broad, grassy 


declared, and, turning on his heel, disappeared | newcomer was middle-aged, rather tall, and 


within the library. 
Sybil flushed hotly. 


| very elegantly attired. 
‘Oh, very well!’’ she | 
said, and mounted the stairs toward her own | 


Her silky gray mantle 
was deeply trimmed with soft black fur, and 
matched in color the huge satin bow on her 


room with all the dignity she could assume. | large black velvet hat. This hat was sur- 
She was fully determined to go back with | mounted by a delicately shaded ostrich-plume, 


Donald; she would remain no longer with this | 


disagreeable old person who hated boys. 


like a curl of smoke on still air. There was 
another huge satin bow on her black fur muff, 


But that night she was not to open the | anda smaller one ornamented the silver-crooked 


door. It seemed to burst open of itself as she | 
touched it; and in a moment she found herself | 


hugged and squeezed, and pulled by four | 
vigorous arms, kissed and swung about and | 


handle of her slim umbrella. 

Mrs. Doran did not take in all these details 
separately, but their general effect impressed 
her with a sense of something uncommon and 


hugged and kissed again, while a veritable | fine. She was beginning, stiffly and shakily, 


avalanche of exclamations fell about her. 

It was the twins! 

When at last they became breathless and 
were silent, and Sybil, quite helpless from 
the effects of surprise and the embraces and 
laughter, sat on the side of the bed with Bobs 
on the floor in front of her and Bunny’s plump 
arms about her neck, she cried, ‘‘What are 
you doing here, you ridiculous children ?’’ 

The twins were too happy to notice the 





to stand up, when the visitor ran to her and 


| seized both her hands. 


‘“‘O Mrs. Doran dear, is it yourself? Don’t 
stir now, for indeed you look poorly, though 
I’d have known you again anywhere. But 
you’ll scarce remember me?’’ 

‘*Well, now,’’ Mrs. Doran said, doubtfully, 
‘*if I had me eyes shut, I’d think it was Maggie 
Connor. ’’ 

‘*And you’d think right, ma’am,’’ declared 











‘*Wait! Oh, wait!’’ Sybil cried, as she tried 
to push them away, almost too weak from 
laughter to talk at all. ‘‘Oh, wait! Oh, you 
little geese !’” 

It was long before they went to sleep; when 
no more giggles came from their room, Sybil 
crept out to the hall, and peered over the ban- 
ister. A broad band of light fell across the 
hall from the library. Softly she stole down 
the stairs; silently she peeped round the corner 
of the door. But quiet though she had been, 
the colonel heard her. He looked up over the 
paper he had been reading. 

‘*1—I’m sorry I was cross with you!’’ said 
Sybil. 

The colonel tried his best to frown. 
‘*Humph!’’ he said. 

‘*And I’m sorry you were cross with me!’’ 
she added ; and before he could reply, she had 
scampered up the stairs to bed. 

TO BE CONTINUED. - 
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the stranger, ‘‘for that’s what I was when 

my poor father and mother and all the rest 

of us were living below at Glenacreevy.’’ 
**Aye, to be sure, I mind them well. But 

’tis ould ages ago since poor John Connor got 

his death, and the others all took off to the 

States. If yourself it is, Maggie Connor, in 

service somewheres you was before that.’’ 

‘It’s more than twenty years since,’’ said 
the visitor, ‘‘I was help—housemaid at the 
Cramptons’, near Dublin. My year’s wages 
wouldn’t have bought this muff. ’’ 

**Sure, you were only a slip of a gir! in those 
days; you’d be apt to get a better place over 
in the States,’’ Mrs. Doran said, politely. 
‘*Won’t you take the chair, me dear? Well, 
now, ’tis too bad I do be that cruel stiff I can’t 
so much as get to wet you a cup of tay.’’ 

The former housemaid laid her umbrella and 
a small parcel on the little table that stood 
unsteadily on the uneven floor. Then she sat 
down on the rough deal chair, and cautiously 
kept its longest leg in a hollow. Two hens, 


ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 





“IF YOU'LL BE ADVISED BY ME, MAGGIE, YOU'LL BE 


STEPPING WHILE IT’S FINE.” 


that had slipped into the room after her, 
stalked about the floor, pecking for crumbs. 

‘*Shoo: along wid yous!’’ Mrs. Doran said, 
rattling a stick on her chair to frighten the 
fowls, which only fluttered up and perched on 
the half-door. ‘‘Look at them letting on they 
haven’t got a tidy little shed of their own out- 
side. And it is all the way from Rodenstown 
you’re after walking, Maggie?’’ 

‘*No, ma’am, I came as far as the crossroads 
in a car; but I thought this bit of a hill might 
be too steep for it, so I left it there.’’ 

“It’s not many own such a stout jennet as 
ours,’? Mrs. Doran remarked, complacently. 
‘She pulls the little yoke up nigh as quick as 
you’d walk it.’’ 

‘*My car has gone on to Avoca,’’ said Maggie, 
‘and will pick me up again at the cross. My 
two boys wanted to see the Meeting of the 
Waters.’’ Maggie’s tone also was complacent 
as she said ‘‘my two boys.’’ 

‘*Your two sons, is it?’’ said Mrs. Doran. 
‘*Why, to be sure, like enough you were to get 
married over there. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, I married before long. Henry Watson 
—his mother was from the County Wicklow. 
But he lived scarcely five years. ’’ 

‘*Dear, dear, that was the great pity,’’ Mrs. 
Doran said, ‘‘you to be left a widow that 








soon—but not too badly off, I would say,’’ she 
added, surveying Mrs. Watson from hat to shoe. 

‘*Why, no, Mrs. Doran, we have a very good 
business, ’’ said Mrs. Watson. ‘‘It had taken 
a fine start even before I lost him, and now it’s 
a big concern. I have forty or fifty women 
working for me constantly in the millinery 
and blouse department. ’’ 

‘Heard you ever the like of that?’’ Mrs. 
Doran said, lifting up her hands. ‘‘And you 
poor John Connor’s daughter !’’ 

‘* Here’s a photo of our front on 125th 
Street,’’ said Mrs. Watson, taking a paper 
from her muff. ‘‘Six large plate-glass win- 
dows, and when we left New York last Novem- 
ber, half of them were full of our new stock of 
choice furs. ’’ 

‘*T declare now, Maggie, it’s no wonder there 
does be great grandeur on you, and you owning 
the likes of such a place! Afeard I’d be to quit 
out of it, if it was mine.’’ 

‘“*My son Jack, he was named for my poor 
father, ’’ said Mrs. Watson, ‘‘wasn’t very strong 
last fall; he’d overworked himself a bit at col- 
lege. He and his brother Henry are doing 
uncommonly well there. So I’ve had them drop 
a class, and take a trip with me in Europe.’’ 

‘*And is it yourself has sons in college?’’ 
said Mrs. Doran. ‘‘ ’ Deed, it’s well to be you, 
Maggie, and a proud man your poor father’d 
be, if he was alive this day.’’ 

‘*Ah, Mrs. Doran, dear, to see his grave 
was what brought me home; and I might as 
well have come withouta penny, for anything 
he’s the better of it.’’ 

‘*But sure,’’ said Mrs. Doran, ‘‘you got rich 
soon enough to be giving your childer the 
benefit of it; you must consider that.’’ 

‘*Y es, indeed, ’’ Mrs. Watson assented. ‘‘And 
how have things gone with you, Mrs. Doran? 
The innkeeper at the cross told me that you’d 
been a widow for ten years; but I hope that 
you have your children with you still.’’ 

‘*Ah, Maggie, there was my Joe went soon 
after himself. And Patsy and Tim are away 
in California, and Katty married a Scotchman 
living over in Glasgow. But Mick and Joanna 
are in it yet, praise goodness, or else I’d keep 
the lonesome house. Gone to chapel they are 
at Rodenstown.’’ 

‘‘T remember Joanna a baby in arms when 
we left home,’’ said Mrs. Watson, ‘‘and Mick 
not much bigger. I’d like to see them again.’’ 

‘*They had a right to be back 
before long. It’s going on for —’’ 
She stopped abruptly with such 
a start that Mrs. Watson asked: 

**Did you hear anything ?’’ 

‘**T did not, ma’am,’’ she said. 
*“*I—I was only thinking it’s 
getting late in the day, and I’ve 
no business to be delaying you 
up here, and your car maybe 
waiting for you below.’’ 

‘Oh, it couldn’t be there yet,’’ 
said Mrs. Watson. ‘‘It’s a long 
drive to Avoca, and the boys 
would stop to look about them. ’’ 

**You couldn’t tell but they 
might be quicker than you’d 
think,’’ Mrs. Doran said. ‘‘ And 
suppose they went off without 
you?’”’ 

‘*T haven’t much fear of that; 
my sons know better than to treat 
their old mother so badly,’’ Mrs. 
Watson said, laughing. 

‘«There’s apt to be black show- 
ers blowing up very soon,’’ Mrs. 
Doran said, looking toward the 
sunlit door, *‘and then you’d get 
your good clothes all destroyed, 
walking back the length of that 
long road, under the teems of 
rain. If you’ll be advised by 
me, Maggie, you’ll be stepping 
while it’s fine.’’ 

Now attempts to get rid of a 
guest were so wholly unlike all 
Mrs. Watson’s recollections of 
her old home that not until 
several other broad hints of the same kind had 
been given did it occur to her that Mrs. Doran 
was wishing for her departure. Then, indeed, 
she lost no time in taking leave, and fled away 
from beneath the inhospitable roof with a 
sense of mortification and disappointment. 

Relief, on the contrary, was her hostess’s 
first feeling when she found herself suddenly 
alone. But it did not last long, for it was 
almost immediately displaced by pangs of 
remorse over her own churlish behavior. Thus 
goaded, she got out of her chair, and made a 
hobbling rush to the door, whence she called 
with such shrillness that Mrs. Watson turned 
and came running back in alarm. ‘‘What ails 
you, Mrs. Doran dear? Are you sick?’’ 

‘‘Tam not, my dear. Only it’s too bad you’!! 
be thinking of me altogether, and I as good as 
putting you out of our house. But sure I’ll 
tell you the truth—for I do be afeard of my) 
life, Maggie alanna, that if the childer seen 
you here in your grandeur and ilegance, set- 
ting their minds they’d be on taking off with 
themselves to go make their fortunes the same 
way—they would so. Joanna wouldn’t be to 
hold or bind. And they might land home now 
very presently ; it’s going on for twelve. Och. 
Maggie darlint, if they went off with them- 
selves, and left me lonesome, or would be 











taking me along, the way they couldn’t bury 
me with himself down yonder, the heart of 
me’d break entirely. ’’ 

Mrs. Doran’s frightened eyes were fixed 
on the turn of the road, and her pauses to 
listen apprehensively told even more than her 
words. It was clear to Mrs. Watson that she 
could do nothing kinder than go at once. 

‘‘Indeed, I quite understand how it is,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I’ll take care to keep out of their 
way. They couldn’t recognize me, you know, 
even if we met. Good-by, dear Mrs. Doran! 
I’m sure you needn’t fear that they’ll want to 
leave you or your nice little house. ’’ 

With a feeling of satisfaction still half-guilty, 
Mrs. Doran returned to her seat by the hearth, 
where she had not been long established before 
Mick and Joanna came hurrying in. Both 
were full of curiosity, which Joanna expressed 
without a moment’s delay. 

‘‘Heffernan at the cross is after telling us 
there was somebody asking for you while we 
were away. A real grand lady he said she 
looked to be. Who was it at all?’’ 

For a moment Mrs. Doran looked alarmed 
and confused, but she speedily 
recovered herself enough to say, 
coolly : 

‘* Peed, now, Joanna, Hef- 
fernan’s a quare man for talk- 
ing. A grand lady, bedad, and 
it nobody in the world but just 
poor John Connor’s daughter, 
that was at service in some 
little place near Dublin, and 
that quit out of this country a 
great while ago. ’’ 

‘¢ And what brought her back 
now ?”’ 

‘‘Sure, the husband died on 
her, and a one of her childer 
took sick, that she thought 
might be getting its health 
better over here,’’ said Mrs. 
Doran. ‘‘None too well she 
looks herself, and as ould as the 
hills. Thinking she was, when 
she left this, to come by a lift 
on a car down below. ’’ 

‘‘T wonder we didn’t meet 
her,’’ said Joanna. ‘‘All we 
seen was a fine big motor-car 
stopped at the cross-roads, and 
we going by, with some sort of 
quality getting into it.’’ 

‘Very belike she kept out 
of your way on purpose; she 
mightn’t be wishful to meet 
you, driving along in your 
dacint clothes, and she having 
a very different appearance on 
her,’? Mrs. Doran said, with 
ungrateful disingenuousness. 

‘‘What’s this here?’’ Mick 
exclaimed, suddenly. He had 
discovered, lying forgotten on the table, Mrs. 
Watson’s parcel and umbrella. 

His mother could not dissemble her conster- 
nation. ‘‘Och goodness, what bewitched her 
toleave them behind?’’ she said, watching 
dismayed while Joanna examined the umbrella 
handle with ejaculations of wonder. 

‘¢¢ For Mrs. Doran, from Maggie Watson, 
late Connor,’ is wrote on it,’’ said Mick. 
‘‘We had a right to look inside, mother.’’ He 
unfolded the white paper wrappings, which 
enclosed a delicate camel’s-hair shawl. 

‘‘Look at that now, mother,’’ said Joanna. 
‘*T declare you’d scarce notice ’twas in your 
hand for any weight there’s on it, and you 
might think you were stroking a little bird’s 
feathers, it’s that soft-feeling and warm.’’ 

‘‘There’s no more substance in it than in an 
ould cobweb,’’ Mrs. Doran said, pinching it 
disparagingly. ‘‘I’m in no great admiration 
of it at all. And I wish she’d took her ould 
gimcrack of an wabrella along with her. 
What’ll we do with it now?’’ 

‘‘She might write word about it,’’ Joanna 
suggested, yet not without a hopeful vision of 
herself gloriously carrying it to chapel. 

‘* Back to the States she’s going directly, and 
I’d as lief she’d stopped there,’’ Mrs. Doran 
said, querulously ; ‘‘an ugly, unnatural hole of 
a place! I hate the thoughts of it!’’ She 
looked scared and fretted. Mick and Joanna 
exchanged glances. 

‘*T’d sooner she went than I,’’ said Joanna. 
“I’ve no love or liking for the say, and no 
need, by good luck, to be crossing it.’’ 

‘*A man was telling me,’’ Mick said, ‘‘that 
in New York the houses were mostly as high 
as the Hill of Howth, terrible awkward to be 
living in. Here’s out of it, says I.’’ 

Mrs. Doran’s eyes peered eagerly at her 
children. *‘We’re a dale better off where we 
are, to be sure,’’ she said, and half the lines | 
on her face vanished as if a smoothing-iron | 
had been passed over them. ‘‘But it was rale 





“THEY ARE PRETTY FAIR MARTENS,” 





THE WILDERNESS CASTAWAYS 





who gazed at him and at the Indian in 

surprise. Wrinkles at the corners of his 
gray-blue eyes indicated habitual good humor. 
His eyes, indeed, seemed to smile even when 
his lips did not. 

‘*You were having such a good time,’’ he 
said, in a pleasant voice, ‘‘that I disliked to 
disturb you. But it has been so long since I 
saw a white face that I had to do it.’’ 


r | ‘HE stranger laughed at the startled boys, 


‘*We’re mighty glad you did,’’ answered | 


Paul. ‘‘Won’t you sitdown? We’re just out 
from the post, enjoying the holiday.’’ 
‘“‘Thank you. We will join you, and per- 
haps return to the post with you, if you don’t 
mind.’’? The man kicked off his snow-shoes, 
and stuck them upright in the snow at the end 


DRAWN BY H. C. EOWARDS 





of the lean-to; the Indian followed his example. 
Then the stranger introduced himself. 

‘*My name is Charles Amesbury,’’ said the 
stranger. ‘‘I’m trapping back in the Indian 
Lake country. My friend here is Ahmik.’’ 

‘*My name is Paul Densmore. ’’ 

‘*Mine’s Dan’] Rudd. ’’ 

‘*How do!’’ said the Indian, as he and his 
companion shook hands with the boys. 

‘*We’ll boil the kettle, and you’ll have a 
snack of partridge along with a cup of tea,’’ 
Dan suggested. 

‘“*Ugh! Good!’’ remarked Ahmik. 

Three of the ptarmigans, as well as some of 
the pork and bread, remained, and while the 
water was heating, Dan sliced pork in the 
frying-pan and Paul cut up the birds. Ames- 
bury, lazily looking on, began to sing: 

“Their wings are cut and they cannot fly, 
Cannot fly, cannot fly ; 

Their wings are cut and they cannot fly, 
On Christmas day in the morning.” 

The boys laughed, and Paul remarked: 

‘*They can’t fly very far. We clipped their 
wings on the way out.’’ 

‘* When did you come from New York, 
Densmore ?’’ 

‘*Last July. How did you know I came 
from New York ?’’ 

‘*You have the accent. I’m a New Yorker 
myself, though I like the wilderness better. 
How about you? What brought you here?’’ 

He listened with interest while Paul related 


the happenings of the weeks just past. The | 


story lasted throughout the dinner. 


‘*Well,’? said Amesbury, when Paul had | 


finished, ‘‘old Davy MacTavish is as hard as 
they make them. The company is all there 
is in the world for him. He’d take a man’s 
soul and throw it to the dogs if the company 
would profit by his doing so. But the factors 
| aren’t all like him.’’ 

‘*Bad man,’’ remarked Ahmik. 

Amesbury meditated for a while. 
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HE SAID, FINALLY. 


Then he | 
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hit the trail, then, the day after New-year’s. 
How’!l that suit you?’’ 

‘**You can’t go too soon to suit us,’’ said 
Paul. 

**T’m thinking, ’’ suggested Dan, ‘‘the master 
will not be letting us leave the post. We have 
a debt, and we signed papers to work it out; 
he’l not let us go till we do work it out.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ admitted Paul, with dismay. 

‘*How much did you say the debt amounted 
to?’’ asked Amesbury. 

‘*Eighteen dollars for each of us,’’ answered 
Paul, ‘‘but we’ve been working two months 
with wages, and that takes off six dollars from 
each debt. ’’ 

‘* You needn’t worry about that,’’ said 
Amesbury. ‘‘I’ll arrange matters.’’ 

The boys tried to thank 
him, but he said: 

‘*Wait till I get you out in 
the bush. I’ll get my money’s 
worth out of you chaps. ’’ 

He stretched his long arms, 
and rising, remarked, ‘‘Do 
you see where the sun is, fel- 
lows? It’s time to be going. 
You can lash these traps of 
yours on the top of my flat 
sled. Ahmik and I left our 
flat sleds just below here.’’ 

So they lashed everything 
except their guns on one of 
Amesbury’s long, narrow to- 
boggans ; then they all started 
toward the post, in single file. 
On the way Paul and Dan 
were so highly elated over the 
prospect that they could talk 
of nothing else. 

During the days that fol- 
lowed, Amesbury and Ahmik 
made some purchases at the 
post shop; they bought, 
among other things, the pro- 
visions necessary for the 
return journey to their trap- 
ping-grounds. They bartered 
pelts to pay for their pur- 
chases. When they had fin- 
ished their trading, Amesbury 
produced two particularly fine 
marten skins, and laid them 
on the counter. ‘‘I’ve got 
everything I need,’’ he said, 
‘*but I don’t want to carry 
these back. How much will 
you give for them ?’’ 

‘*Trade or cash?’’ asked MacTavish, exam- 
ining them critically. 

‘Trade. Give me credit for them. 
want something more before I go.’’ 

**Ten dollars each. ’’ 

‘*Not this time. They’re prime, and they’re 
worth forty dollars apiece in Winnipeg. ’’ 

‘*This isn’t Winnipeg. ’’ 

‘“‘Give them back. They’re light to pack, 
and I guess I’ll take them to Winnipeg. ’’ 

But MacTavish was stroking them. They 
were glossy black, and remarkably well furred ; 
the flesh side was clean and white. 

‘*They are pretty fair martens,’’ he said, 
finally. ‘‘I may do a little better, say fifteen 
dollars. ’’ 

‘*T’ll take them to Winnipeg.’’ 

‘*You can’t get Winnipeg prices here.’’ 

‘*No, but I don’t have to sell them here. I 





I may 


worth, I’d let you have them. 
them for twenty dollars each. Nota cent less.’’ 
‘**Can’t do it, but I’ll say as a special favor 
to you eighteen dollars. ’’ 
‘*Hand them back. I’m not an Indian.’’ 


than five dollars. ’’ 

“‘T know that, but I’m not obliged to sell 
them. Hand them back.’’ 

But the pelts were too good for MacTavish 
to let go, and after a show of hesitation, he 
| placed them upon the shelf behind him, and 
| said, reluctantly, ‘‘They’re not worth it, but 
I’ll allow you twenty dollars each for them. 
| That’s as a very special favor.’’ 

It was a busy week at the post. Day after 
day picturesque Indians came in, hauling long, 
narrow toboggans. They pitched their teepees 
near by, and crowded the shop during daylight 
hours to barter away their early catch of pelts 
for necessary and unnecessary things. 

Paul and Dan kept steadily at their tasks. 
| Amesbury made no further reference to the 
arrangement he had made with them until 





good-natured of poor Maggie Connor, the cra- | said, ‘‘How would you chaps like to leave the | New-year’s eve, when he strolled over to the 


thur, to be bringing me the dacint little shawl. 
’Tis a pity she couldn’t wait till she’d seen | 
the two of yous; 
you’re both looking finely. 
plased if she’d had a cup of tay.’’ 


Now that her mind was at rest about Mick | 
and Joanna, Mrs. Doran once more became | 
alive to her sin against the laws of hospitality. 


Still, she continued to feel that on the whole 
the end had quite justified the means. 


for there’s no denying that | 
And I’d be better | if the wolves don’t eat you up in the mean-| You chaps come along with me, and we’ll pay 
| time, or you don’t freeze to death. ’’ 
**Could we? Could we go with you?”’ asked | 





| post and go up Indian Lake way with me trap- 


ping for the winter? I go out to Winnipeg in the | 


spring with my catch, and you might go along, 


Paul, excitedly. 
‘* *T would be wonderful fine!’’ said Dan. 
‘*No reason why you can’t. I’m up there 
all alone, and I’d be glad of company. We’ll 


| wood-pile, where they were hard at work. 
When they laid down the saw to place another 
| stick on the buck, he said, ‘‘Never mind that. 


| our respects to Mr. MacTavish. ’’ 

*‘Oh, have you told him we were going?’’ 
exclaimed Paul. 

‘*Never a word. 1’m going to break the 
news to him now. Come along.’’ 

As they entered the office, MacTavish glanced 








thought if you’d give me half what they’re | 
You can keep | 


‘*You know I wouldn’t give an Indian more | 
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up from his desk, nodded to Amesbury, and 
then turned on Paul and Dan. 

‘*What are you fellows knocking off work at 
this time of day for? Get back to work, and 
if you want anything, come round after hours. ’’ 

‘*They’ve knocked off for good,’’ Amesbury 
replied. ‘‘They’re going trapping with me up 
Indian Lake way.’’ 

‘*‘What!’’ roared MacTavish, jumping to his 
feet. ‘‘Are you inducing thoze boys to desert? 
What does this nonsense mean ?’’ 

‘*Yes, they’re going.’’ 

‘* Well, they’re not going.’’ MacTavish 
glowered at Amesbury. After his first outburst 
the factor spoke more quietly, but with deter- 
mination. ‘‘They have a debt here, and they 
will stay until it is paid. They’ve signed arti- 
cles to remain until the debt is worked out, 
and I will hold them under the articles. You 
fellows go back to your work.’’ 

‘*We’re not going to work for you any more, ’’ 
said Paul, whose anger was rising. ‘‘Mr. 
Amesbury has told you we’re going with him, 
and we are. ’’ 

**Go back to your work, I say, or I’ll have 
you flogged!’’ In a rage, MacTavish made 
for the boys as if to strike them, only to find 
Amesbury in the way. 

‘*None of your interference in the affairs of 
this post!’’ bellowed MacTavish. ‘‘You’re 
breeding mutiny here, and I’ve a mind to run 
you off the reservation. ’’ 

‘*Be reasonable, MacTavish,’’ said Ames- 
bury. ‘‘Sit down and talk the matter over.’’ 

‘*There’s nothing to talk over.’’ Neverthe- 
less, MacTavish resumed his seat. 

‘*Well, now, we’ll see,’’ said Amesbury. 
‘*In the first place, the boys owe a debt, you 
say, and you demand that it be paid.’’ 

‘*They can’t leave here until it is paid!’’ 

‘*No, of course not. That’s what we’ve got 
to talk about. I’ll pay the debt.’’ 

‘“*That won’t settle it. They both signed 
on here for at least six months, at three dol- 
lars a month, and they’ve got to stay the six 
months. ’’ 

**Now you know, MacTavish, they are both 
minors, and under the law they are not quali- 
fied to make such a contract with you. Even 
were they of age, there isn’t a court in the 
British Empire that wouldn’t declare such a 
contract invalid, and throw it out on the ground 
that it was signed under duress. You couldn’t 
hire Indians under twelve dollars a month to 
do the work these boys have done. In all jus- 
tice you owe them a balance, for they’ve more 
than worked out their debt. ’’ 

‘*T’m the court here, and I’m the judge, and 
I’m going to keep these fellows.’’ 

**No, you’re not,’’ said Amesbury. ‘‘There’s 
no law or court here except the law and the 
court of the strong arm, and I’ve unanimously 
elected myself judge, jury and sheriff to deal 
with this matter. In those capacities I’ve 
decided that the boys’ debt is paid and that 
they’re going with me. As their friend and 
your friend, however, I’ve suggested for the 
sake of good feeling that they pay the balance 
you claim is due you, and 1 offer to make set- 
tlement in full now. I believe you claim that 
they each owe you twelve dollars—twenty-four 
dollars in all.’’ 

MacTavish, after some bluster, agreed to let 
Paul and Dan go, and to charge the twenty- 
four dollars on their debt against the forty 
dollars credited to Amesbury for the two marten 
|skins. He declared, however, that if he had 
known Amesbury’s intention he would not 
| have accepted a pelt from him, nor would he 

have sold Amesbury the provisions necessary 
| to support him and the boys on their journey 
to Indian Lake. 

‘*You can never trade another shilling’s 
| worth at this post!’’ announced MacTavish, 
angrily, as the three turned to the door. 

Amesbury laughed. ‘‘I’vea credit here that 
I’ll come back to trade out,’’ he said. 

‘‘Notashilling’s worth !’’ stormed the factor. 

Paul and Dan expected that MacTavish 
| would refuse them shelter for the night, but 
he did not; and the following morning, when 
| his wrath had cooled, he astonished the boys 
by giving them’a cheery greeting. 

On New-year’s morning Amesbury and 
Ahmik visited the Indian encampment, and 
with little difficulty secured from their Indian 
friends two light toboggans for Paul and Dan 
to use in transporting their equipment. 

They spent the day in taking part in snow- 
shoe obstacle races, rifle matches, and other 
contests with the Indian visitors, and the eve- 
ning in final preparations for their departure. 
Early the next morning, before the bell called 
the post people to their tasks, they passed out 
of the men’s house for the last time. 

They turned their faces toward the vast 
dark wilderness that stretched to the westward. 
Presently the flickering lights of the post, 
which Paul and Dan had hailed so joyously 
|a few weeks before, were lost to view. 








TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE WIDOW OF CAPTAIN SCOTT AND HER SON. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OING business with a man who believes 
that every one else is dishonest is rarely 
safe. 


HE young woman who gives all her en- 
ergy to attracting attention seldom attracts 
anything else. 


se HO knows?’ said the sage. ‘* The 
hen may be merely an egg’s way of 
producing another egg.’’ 


HE man who insists on giving other people 
a piece of his mind is usually a man who 
has little mind to spare. 


N English writer describes worrying 

thoughts as ‘‘mouse-ideas’’ that ‘‘keep 
turning up again and again, and nibble, nibble, 
nibble.’’ His whimsical but sound suggestion 
to those who suffer from them is to keep, for 
the purpose of driving them away, a few 
strong, healthy ‘‘cat-ideas.’’ 


BELL telephone system has just been 

installed in Jerusalem by the Ottoman 
government for its own use. ~ There are ten 
stations connecting the government house with 
the court-house, military headquarters, and 
several police-stations. Application has been 
made for a public telephone service in Jerusa- 
lem, Jaffa, and Bethlehem. 


HE good work of getting the agricultural 

colleges and the farmers closer together has 
gone on especially well in Wisconsin. Last 
year the Wisconsin Agricultural College an- 
swered more than 50,000 letters from farmers 
about problems that were puzzling them in 
their barns or fields, and sent out more than 
4,000 plans for improved farm-buildings. 


OY AL members of the Boy Scouts of America 
will henceforth have a new duty: to do 
what they can toward reducing the number of 
accidents that children suffer from trains, 
street-cars, drays, and automobiles. Most of 
the accidents come from stealing rides. The 
General Council of the Scouts lays stress on 
practise as well as on preaching. In other 
words, boys, keep off yourselves, and urge 
others to keep off. 


HOSE who take a pessimistic view of the 

state of religion in this country will find 
the latest figures of church-membership cheer- 
ing. Statistics carefully gathered by the Chris- 
tian Advocate show that at the close of 1912 
the members of Christian churches numbered 
36, 675,537, an increase of 579,825 for the year. 
The number is less than half that of our total 
population, but it does not include children, 
nor does it include all church attendants or 
believers in Christianity. None but commu- 
nicants or enrolled members in the various 
denominations were counted. 


MPEROR William of Germany, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of whose coming to the 
throne will occur in June, has declared that he 
does not wish his subjects to celebrate the event 
either by making him lavish gifts or by setting 
up monuments in his honor. Accordingly, the 
cities of the empire are putting to practical uses 
the money raised in honor of the event. One 
wil! build a hospital, another a school, and 
another a municipal theater; one will give the 
money to the fight against tuberculosis, and 
another to a pension fund for aged soldiers. 
Those are sensible and suitable ways in which 
to celebrate a notable anniversary in a notable 
reign. 


OW fast do ducks fly? is a question that 

sportsmen have long debated. A _ corre- 
spondent of Forest and Stream throws some 
definite light on it. Business requires him to 
ride frequently on a railroad in New York 
State that skirts a large lake. Wild fowl 
startled by the train will sometimes fly for a 
long distance parallel to the track, at a 
speed the same as that of the train; hence it 
was easy, by timing them and getting the 
speed rate of the train from the conductor, to 
learn how fast they were going. The rate 
varied from forty-seven miles an hour to a 


| little over fifty. The belief of gunners that 
| ducks sometimes travel at the rate of a mile a 
minute is, therefore, not far from the truth. 
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WHAT CAPTAIN SCOTT DID. 


APTAIN Secott’s antarctic expedition 
made valuable contributions to the knowl- 
edge of the world. 

In the first place, it verified Captain Amund- 
sen’s discovery of the south pole. The Nor- 
wegian explorer used a sextant with an artificial 
horizon in taking his observations; the Eng- 
lishman used a theodolite. Between the calcu- 
lations of the two men there was a variation 
of not more than half a mile. The difficulty 
of taking observations for latitude and longi- 
tude at the poles is so great that every man of 
science must be gratified that two independent 
observers, using instruments of different kinds, 
should agree so closely. It justifies our faith 
in the accuracy of such instruments. 

The finding of the north and south poles has 
dispelled all the fantastic theories about them. 
One pole is in a vast frozen sea; the other 
is on a vast frozen continent. There is no 
‘*Symmes’s hole,’? and no mysterious projec- 
tion at either end of the earth; the sea and the 
land are like the sea and the land elsewhere. 

The Scott expedition found on the antarctic 
continent not only coal, but fossil-bearing sand- 
stone and limestone; when geologists have 
examined the fossils and classified them, we 
shall know more definitely to what geological 
period that part of the earth belongs, and we 
shall know more than we do now about the 
procession of the ages from chaos to order. 

Moreover, the explorers made meteorological 
observations that will be useful in extending 
our knowledge of the causes of storms, and 
the origin of the great winds that sweep round 
Cape Horn and determine the climate of the 
southern end of the world. 

Yet, after all, the human side of the Scott 
expedition is more interesting than the scientific 
side. Its record of self-sacrifice has rarely been 
surpassed. 

Through the great hardships of the march 
southward the five men who made up the polar 
party were sustained by the confidence that 
they were to be the discoverers of the pole, and 
by the thought of the glory that would come 
to them and to their country because of their 
achievement. But as they neared the goal, 
they found the tracks that Amundsen’s dogs 
had made a month earlier, and at the pole itself 
they saw the Norwegian explorer’s tent, left 
as proof that he had been there. 

As the story goes, one of the men went 
insane, and his companions drove and dragged 
and coaxed him back with them till he died. 
Although they knew they were risking their 
own lives to save his, they did not abandon 
him. Then another man, with his feet and 
hands frozen, and so weakened that he could 
go no farther, begged his companions to leave 
him and save themselves. They refused. He 
crawled out of the tent, hobbled painfully 
away through the driving storm, and lay down 
to die that his friends might have a chance to 
live. The three survivors moved on, only to 
have terrific blizzards, gnawing hunger, and 
at last death itself overtake them. 

We cannot measure by any human standards 
the moral value of their unselfish heroism, and 
of the courage with which they faced the end. 
Compared with such things, their achieve- 
ments in the realm of science are insignificant. 
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LEARNING FROM EUROPE. 


HOSE who read the article on ‘‘ Coépera- 
tion and Country Life’? in The Com- 
panion for February 6th will understand 

how important is the work before the Ameri- 
can commission that is about to study European 
methods of agricultural coéperation. 

The commission, which was first suggested 
by the Southern Commercial Congress, is made 
up of delegates from every state in the Union, 
and has the approval of the President, Con- 
gress, the State Department, and numerous 
agricultural and commercial bodies. After 


which in a letter to the governors last October 
President Taft called attention. 

On its return, the commission, it is expected, 
will organize a central body, with branches in 
every state, the aim of which will be to increase 
popular knowledge of the principles of codpera- 
tion, and to commend such of its special forms 








attending the sessions of the International | 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, to which | 
fifty countries will send delegates, the com- | 
mission will visit various European countries | 
in order to study the actual workings of the | 
several forms of codperation, and will especially | 
examine the systems of agricultural credits, to | 





as seem best adapted to American needs. The 
object is, of course, to help solve some of the 
problems that confront the American farmer 
and the American consumer. 

Without question, this country can learn 
much from European agriculture, in respect 
both to production and to distribution. The 
cheapness of our land and the fertility of our 
soil have encouraged unscientific and wasteful 
farming. In spite of the great area given to 
agriculture, the country is apparently approach- 
ing the point where it can no longer feed its own 
people. When the vast acreage is considered, 
the small size of the harvests is as great a 
national reproach as the cost and waste of dis- 


tributing them. 
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WOMEN IN THE CANAL ZONE. 


INE women’s clubs, forming a federa- 

tion that is unique in the history of the 

women’s club movement, are about to 
disband. They are to take this step not be- 
cause the interest and loyalty of their mem- 
bers is waning, or because their activities 
have been unsuccessful, but because the great 
public work that called them into being is 
nearly done. 

The clubs are in the Canal Zone, and in the 
building of the Panama Canal they have played 
a part that historians will not forget when 
they tell the story of that wonderful enterprise. 
The Canal Zone clubs differ from other 
women’s clubs in being government organiza- 
tions; they were started through the efforts of 
an agent sent by the government in 1907, and 
they have actively codperated with the govern- 
ment in social, educational, recreational, and 
sanitary work in behalf of the canal employés 
and their families. 

Without the women who submitted to exile 
in Panama with their husbands, it would have 
been difficult to keep a stable working force 
on the isthmus—a fact that the government 
foresaw. Its experiment in spending money 
to organize and maintain women’s clubs has 
proved a highly profitable investment. The 
clubs might have come in the natural course 
of things, when social conditions had suffi- 
ciently adjusted themselves, but scarcely in 
time to accomplish much. The government 
wisely took the initiative by sending an expe- 
rienced woman to the Canal Zone as an official 
organizer. Within a few weeks she had formed 
clubs in the nine leading towns and villages, 
and the federation of these clubs at once joined 
the general federation of the United States. ~ 

The women thus brought together found 
common interests that kept them busy and 
contented—and this meant contented husbands 
and progress on the canal work. They arranged 
social gatherings and entertainments, helped 
in the school work, opened playgrounds for 
the children, erected drinking-fountains, im- 
proved sanitary conditions in the streets and 
the markets, managed free lecture courses, 
formed classes for many kinds of study, and, 
in short, showed what women’s clubs at their 


best can do. 
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LIVINGSTONE. 


NE hundred years ago was born a Scottish 

boy who early felt an eager desire for 

a college education. His father’s humble 
means made the achievement of his ambition 
apparently impossible. Did the lad resign 
himself to his fate? No. At the age of ten 
he left school and became a piecer in a cotton- 
mill. His working hours were from six in the 
morning until eight at night. With his first 
week’s wages he bought a Latin grammar. 
Before he was sixteen he could read Vergil 
and Horace easily; for he had made it his 
practise to place his book on the spinning- 
jenny, where he could catch sentence after 
sentence as he passed at his work. 

When, after thirteen years in the mill, he 
took a college course and got his degree, he 
determined to become a missionary to China, 
and with that end in view, joined the London 
Missionary Society. To his great disappoint- 
ment, however, the society decided to send 
him to Africa. On the last day of May, 1841, 
he reached his station, some 700 miles from 
Cape Town, and farther inland than any other 
white man had ever gone. 

How little did he realize that he was to open 
the ‘‘dark continent’’ to civilization and Chris- 
tianity! From the very beginning he felt that 
the work for which he was best fitted was not 
making converts, but exploring the unknown 
regions to find hopeful fields for the missionaries 
who were to follow him; in other words, being 
a pioneer missionary. 

In pursuing this, the leading aim of his life, 
he showed a wonderful winning power over 
the natives, through his ever gentle and tender 
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treatment of them, and his sympathy with their 
joys andsorro 3. Was ever a leader the object 
of devotion more profound than that which his 
followers—mostly freed slaves—displayed in his 
last journey? They had found their master 
kneeling dead by his bedside. Under a tree 
they buried his heart, and on the trunk of the 
tree they carved his name and the date; then, 
after careful preparation of his body, they car- 
ried it on their shoulders 1,500 miles to the 
coast. Thence it was taken to England, where, 
ey on April 18, 1874, it 
was buried in West- 
™ minster Abbey. 

Although Living- 
stone is known to the 
world chiefly as an 
explorer,—and he 
solved most of the 
great geographical 
problems that the 
African continent 
presented, — yet ex- 
THE LIVINGSTONE TREE. ploration was not his 
best work. The Arab slave-trade was devas- 
tating a large part of the interior. Through 
him it received its death-blow. His example 
and death acted like an inspiration on his 
countrymen, and an army of explorers and 
missionaries went forth and transformed that 
part of the continent in which he had labored. 
But what most commends him to us is the 
unflinching loyalty that he showed, in the most 
trying conditions, to his motto: ‘‘ Fear God and 
work hard!’’ 





e & 


ARGUMENT AND TALK. 


EARLY every one relishes a good dis- 
cussion. Tom —aged sixteen — warmly 

upholds the hit-and-run play in baseball, 
his older brother Dick argues in favor of the 
small college as opposed to the large (or vice 
versa), and Harry—the father of both—has 
very definite opinions for or against tariff re- 
vision. And that is the case with nearly every 
other Thomas, Richard, or Henry who has the 
use of his tongue. Meantime their respective 
sisters, mothers and wives have their discus- 
sions also, regarding fashions or recipes, and 
nowadays about civic reform and the ballot. 

To be sure, there are some people who say 
that they ‘‘hate to argue’’; but once get them 
thoroughly interested in some topic, and there 
will be a different story. In short, the human 
race—from savage to Doctor of Philosophy— 
is fond of backing up its opinions with words. 

That very point, however, proves the undo- 
ing of much discussion. Too often, as argu- 
ment is carried on, it consists less in expressing 
thought by words than in concealing it beneath 
words. To paraphrase a famous saying, you 
cannot see the sense because of the syllables. 
That is a common fault of argument wherever 
the tongue outruns the brain. 

Too many persons who Jike discussion speak 
of ‘‘proving’’ something or other. Such men 
take no pleasure in the issue itself, in intelli- 
gent opinions differing from their own, or in 
the verbal clash of thought against thought. 
They are like people who play a game only to 
win. A man of this kind will trump up any 
pretext for ‘‘proving’’ something: 

He’d undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man’s no horse; 


He’d prove a buzzard is no fowl, 
Or that a lord may be an owl. 


Then there is the man who, for the sake of 
an argument, will split hairs over nothing or 
take any side. Him, also, Samuel Butler 
sums up: 

He could distinguish and divide 

A hair ’twixt south and southwest side ; 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute. 

You could go on forever analyzing the way 
in which different people argue. Who does not 
know the person who will never admit himself 
convinced, or the man—and the woman—who, 
on being worsted, resorts to personalities ? 

Such are the bad habits, not so much of 
argument as of mere talk. In its best estate 
argument may lead to clear and logical methods 
of thought, the expression of that thought in 
simple and convincing English, the valuable 
interchange of ideas, and tolerance for the 
opinions of others. 


ee SS 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


CETYLENE GAS MANTLE.—If the use 
of acetylene gas with incandescent mantles 
proves as practical as a writer in the Revue 
Scientifique believes it to be, the new illumi- 
nant may become a serious rival of other forms 
of gas and of electricity. Acetylene gas requires 
a considerable amount of air; and ordinary 
mantles are not strong enough to stand the 
high pressure that must be given to a jet of 











gas in order to secure combustion. Special | the bills, the governor filled about forty ap- 
mantles are now made, however, for use with | pointive offices, the candidates for which had 
acetylene gas. They are smaller and stronger been kept in suspense since the beginning of 
than the ordinary kind, and are exposed to a | the legislative session in January. 
far hotter flame. Since the brilliancy from any | & 
mantle depends directly upon the heat of the NGRESS.—President Wilson announced 
flame, acetylene is an ideal gas to use with | a few days ago that he would call an 
mantles; it burns with a greater heat than | extra session of Congress for Tuesday, April 
coal gas. Acetylene gas produces twice as|ist. The new Congress will begin a revision 
much light with the new mantle as it does | (of the tariff law at the earliest possible 
with the familiar ‘‘butterfly’”’ jet. It is said | /moment, and will make plans for carrying out 
that the cost of lighting with the new mantles | other Democratic legislative projects. 
will not be more than five cents for 1,000 candle- ® 
power hours—far less than the cost of ordinary |-ri7~ IMMIGRATION BILL, which was 
illuminating gas or electricity. vetoed by President Taft and then repassed 
* by the Senate, failed, on February 19th, to 
FISH OUT OF WATER.—The American | secure the necessary two-thirds majority in 
Museum of Natural History in New York | the House of Representatives. The vote to 
City has recently received a living specimen of |sustain the veto was much larger than the 
the lung-fish, one of the most curious fishes “ vote against the bill when it was originally 
the world. It is believed to be the second | passed. The chief objection to the bill was 
specimen ever brought to the United States. | the provision that immigrants should be able 
The lung-fish can live for months out of water; | to read in English or some other language. 
it uses gills when beneath the surface, and | & 


N INDIAN MEMORIAL.—On February 
22d, President Taft broke ground for the 
| foundation of a pedestal to support a sixty-foot 
bronze statue of an American Indian, to be 
set up at Fort Wadsworth at the entrance to 
| the New York harbor. Thirty-three Indian 
| chiefs, in the regalia of their rank, stood 
a lung when the streams are dried up in beside him. Chief Hollowhorn Bear of the 
summer. It arrived at the American Museum | Yankton Sioux turned a bit of the sod with 
coiled up in a kind of cocoon, sunk deep in a/| the thigh-bone of a buffalo after Mr. Taft 
large dry clod of earth that came from the had used a spade. The President said that it 
bottom of a dried-up stream in the Gambian | is appropriate that the race that controlled the 
region, Africa. The only sign of life about | continent should have a memorial at its great 
this ball of earth was a small tunnel-like open- | Sea entrance, and a chief replied that the 
ing, through which the fish got its supply of | Indians supposed at first that the white man 
air. When the cocoon was placed in tepid came as a visitor, but that they now under- 
water, the lung-fish emerged, and soon recov- | Stood that he came to improve the country and 
ered from the effects of its long imprisonment. to civilize it. A number of the new five-cent 
The illustration, from the American Museum | nickel coins, with an Indian on one side and 
Journal, shows how closely the lung-fish re- |@ buffalo’s head on the other, were given as 
sembles a salamander. It is thought to be a | Souvenirs to those present. 
connecting link between the true fishes and / & 
the four-footed animals—the type from which JUDGE NATHAN GOFF, Republican, 
sprang the earliest land-living animals, or the \Y was elected to the United States Senate by 
stock of amphibious reptiles, birds and mam- | me the West Virginia Legis- 
mals. The limbs represent a stage between | . i+ lature on February 21st, 


fins and hands. to succeed Mr. Clarence 


& z 
af _|a W. Watson, Democrat. 
HOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS. —An Amer Judge Goff served in the 


ican electric railway company is keeping Union y throughout 
a photographic record of accidents on its lines. | tg cue oe aon ~~ 
Whenever an accident occurs, the main office | the . k y se a 
of the company sends out a man with a camera, | ‘on at te & pe 
who takes pictures of the rails, poles, insu- | = oa d : ted 
lators, and any other objects about which | - o_ Pore Beret fe ; 
questions might arise if there should be an 1867 ” ie cardiednen e 
the Navy in the Cabinet 


official inquiry into the cause of the accident. | 
It 7 expected that the photographs will not | of President Hayes, and was appointed a judge 
only be valuable as evidence in damage suits, ‘of the United States Circuit Court in 1892 
but will help to prevent other accidents. and in 1912 became a judge of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 








JUDGE GOFF. 


& 
GREAT-BILLED RAVEN.—The Lon- & 

don Zodlogical Gardens have received from MEXIco. —Gen. Victoriano Huerta was 
Abyssinia a pair of great-billed ravens (Cor- elected provisional president by the na- 
vultur crassirostris). The birds are of about | tional Congress within half an hour after he 
the size of ordinary had deposed President Francisco I. Madero, 
ravens, but have very Jr., on February 18th. Gustavo Madero, 
large, arched bills. brother of the deposed president, who was held 
Their feathers are responsible for the misdeeds of the government, 
black, with a large was shot on February 19th, while ‘‘attempting 
patch of white on the to escape.’” President Taft immediately sent 
back of the head. In word to President Huerta that this govern- 
its wild state the ment expected him to treat the deposed presi- 
need ee hee «rt page bgp dent in accordance with the forms of law. On 
y on, but it a eats | Feb; 9 ; ice- 
snakes, lizards, and insects of all sorts, besides aia. po Tong bag ite cues een 
fruit—a diet much like that of other ravens. | to the penitentiary, were shot and killed in the 
They are the first Abyssinian great-billed | streets. President Huerta said that they were 
ravens to reach the London Zodlogical Gar- {illed by the shots of a party of their friends 
dens, ‘although there have been specimens of | who were trying to rescue them; but the com- 
the allied South African white-necked raven, | mon belief is that they were killed by their 
the only other member of the genus Corvultur. | guards in pursuance of a plot to get a of 
& them. Mr. Henry Lane Wilson, the American 
IGHTING TUBERCULOSIS.—In a re- | ambassador, said on February 24th that public 
cent address before the National Health opinion in the City of Mexico at that time 
Society in London, Professor Metchnikoff re- | accepted the government’s explanation. While 
viewed the various attempts to cure tuberculosis | the new government was struggling with its 
by drugs, diet, climate, serum, and tuberculin, | Problems across the border, President Taft 
and declared that although no sure remedy has | Was assembling 10,000 United States troops in 

yet been found, the death-rate from the disease | Texas, prepared for emergency. 
in large cities, such as London, Hamburg, and 

Copenhagen, is steadily declining. Professor —Ki 

letchnikoff believes that unconscious infection | gh meaty 1c HONORS fe oe - 
with mild strains of the tubercle bacillus has | Capt. Robert F. Scott, R. N., who lost his life 
‘» some extent inoculated the race against the | on his way back from the south pole, the same 
-irulent organism. He thinks that the way to rank title and precedence as would have been 
stamp out tuberculosis is to produce artificially | pers had her husband returned and been made 
* benign strain of tubercle bacillus with which |» Knight Commander of the Bath. ‘This means 


') Inoculate persons. that she will be known as Lady Scott. 


oo % & ° 


UFFRAGIST VIOLENCE.—Early in the 
>U m morning of February 19th, a country resi- 
RRENT EVENTS dence, leased by David Lloyd-George, the 

( URBING THE TRUSTS.—On February | British Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
“19th, Governor Wilson signed the seven! wrecked by a dynamite bomb. Mr. Lloyd- 
lls that were drafted under his direction for George’s family fortunately had not yet moved 
‘1e purpose of amending the New Jersey into the house. On the evening of the same 
‘-rporation laws. As previously noted in this day, Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, leader of the 
« lumn, they are intended to prevent monopoly, | militant wing of the suffragists, was reported 
d to protect the rights of the public and of as saying ata public meeting in Cardiff, Wales, 
esmall capitalists. Directors of corporations that she accepted full responsibility for the 
‘10 May be convicted of violating the laws are explosion. She was accordingly arrested on 
!: ble to imprisonment for three years and to February 24th, anaes with incitement to 
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4 ‘ine of $1,000. After the legislature passed | violence. 








The 
best place 
in Winter 


is the home wherein radiators 
are stationed to throw out ample, 
genial comfort under windows 
or close to the outer walls— 
where every member of the 
family feels as warm and con- 
tent as nice old pussy-cat snug- 
gled close to one of them, purring 
her low song of comfort. This 
is the joyous kind of warmth 
by which 


[\WERICAN [DEAL 


are helping much to make the home the 
kindliest, cheeriest abode on earth for 
the old, for the grown, the little folks, 
and the household pets — healthful, 
vital-giving warmth for all! 


There is no daily struggle with fiying embers, 
ghostly ash-dust, soot and coal-gases, asin 
the use of the old-time a devices. 
IDEAL heating halves 
cleaning work and prevents much damage to 
furnishings and decorations. 
For the 3-room bungalow up to the largest 
mansion or public building, we make IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators in every 
size and kind exactly suited to the needs and 
incomes of wage-earner, salaried man, farmer 
or man of investments. IDEAL Boilers are 
made in different forms to burn to highest 
heating advantage hard or soft coals, screen- 
ings, pea-coal, run-of-mine, coke, wood, oil, 
gas,etc. Their heating capacities and econo- 
mies are figured from scientific standards— 
a —~y—' ci ay fire- and fuel-heating 
surfaces and the position of these surfaces 
(around and over the fire); period each fuel 
charge will last; draft- and check-damper 
heat regulation, etc. 
These things are ABSOLUTELY KNOWN, 
so that he who pays the fuel bills can be sure 
to get the highest possible heating results 
and economies from every pound of fuel—and 
with the simplest care-taking. 
To make your home, office, store, school, 
church, or bank, etc., the best place in Win- 
ter for cleanly,” heaithful, reliable warmth, 
investigate at once. 

IDEAL 


Boilers and 
AMERICAN 
Radiators 
are now cas- 
ily and quick- 





turbing old 
heating de- 
vices un : - 
+4) 

start fire is 
the new. 
Whether you 
A No. 2-22-W IDEAL Boller and _ live in city or 
450 sq.ft. of 36-in. AMERICAN Ra- 


diators, costing the owner $220, 
were used to heat this cottage. 





this price the goods can be “ 
bought of any reputable, com- poe Ideal 
petent Fitter. This did not in- eating” — 
clude costs of labor, pipe, valves, full of big 


freight, etc., which are extra, facts you 
and vary according to climatic ought to 
and other conditions. know. 





III 

~~ us also for catalogue 
f ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cldaner, that sets in cellar 
and is connected by iron suc- 
tion pipes to rooms above. It 
is the first genuinely prac- 
tical machine put on the 
market, and will last as 
long as the building. 


ARERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 30 CHICAGO 
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One “NATIONAL” 
Style Book is 
Yours FREE 


—————— 
Again we say that one “ NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Style Book is yours 
free —- that one book is actually re- 
served here for you — individually 
for you as a reader of this magazine. 


We want to send you this Style 
Book. We want you, too, to see 
and to know the cash saving and 
the real pleasure the “ NaTionaL” 
offers you. Because buying at the 
“ NaTIonaL”’ will bring you a new 
pleasure in your apparel — the de- 
light of better fitting, more stylish 
and becoming clothes. 


” 


And buying at the “ NaTionaL” 
will save you money. There is a 
very real saving in cash on every- 
thing you buy at the “ NATIONAL.” 

So why continue to miss this Pleas- 
ure and this Saving? Why let this 
saving and pleasure be for others 
and not for you? Why not today, 
now, this minute, in fact, write for 
your free copy of the “ NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Style Book ? 


Again we say one book is held 
here for you—jit is yours free. 
Will you write for it? 


*‘NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains 


Waists . . ° . $ .59 to #. +4 

Skirts . 98 

Lingerie ‘and Wash Dresses" 2.49 “ 13.98 

Silk Dresses . . ° 5.98 “ 17.98 

Hate ° ° ° . ° e ¢ - 2 

Shoes . ° ° . ° - ao” ee 
and equally big bargains in all kinds of 
apparel for Women, Misses and Children. 


We pay all Postage and Expressage on all 
our goods to any part of the United States. 


‘* Always Please the Customer ’’ 


Always to please the customer — that is the 
“NATIONAL’S" policy. And no effort is 
am which will insure your being pleased. 
But we take all the risk. If you are not 
pleased with anything purchased from the 
‘NATIONAL you may return it and we will 
cheerfully refund your money and pay all 
postage or express charges. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 
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CETHSEMANE 
mo) 
John Clair Minot 


HE others slept; He wént apart 
Beneath the garden trees; 
The heavy burden on His heart 
Had crushed Him to His knees. 


The mantle of the night was laid, 
And silence fell around, 

Save where the brook of Cedron made 
A little murmuring sound. 


The Son of God had traveled long 
Upon a weary road; 

The spirit that had been so strong 
Was faint beneath its load. 


His strength was ebbing fast away; 
The light that led was dim; 

He knew that those who would betray 
Were coming there for Him. 


And thus He prayed: “O Father, let 
The power that is Thine 

Remove this bitter cup—and yet, 
Thy will be done, not Mine!” 


And lo! in answer to His ery, 
As with a rush of flame 

From out the vaulted midnight sky 
A radiant angel came. 


The angel touched and made Him strong; 
No more were loss and pain; 

The way was right that had seemed wrong, 
And peace was His again. 


What could it matter to Him then 
That they should seek Him there— 
A press of cruel, taunting men, 
With a cross for Him to bear? 


It may be soon, it may be late— 
That fateful hour when we 

Shall pass within the garden gate 
Of our Gethsemane. 


And when we kneel to offer up 
The anguished spirit’s cry, 

“O Father, take away the cup, 
And iet this hour pass by!” 

Then may we humbly add, “Thy will, 
And not my wili, be done!” 

Thus shall Thy peace the spirit fill, 
And victory be won. 


® © 
A MEMORABLE SAYING. 


<4 HE few short years of avia- 
tion have been so full of 






ba swift progress and thrilling 

4 achievement that already the 
earlier conquests of the airmen 
are taking on something of the 
remoteness of ancient history. 
This is true even of the first flight across the 
English Channel, by Louis Blériot. But one 
of the brave adventurer’s speeches on that 
oceasion, as reported by the newspapers of the 
day, rang with a spirit so noble that it ought 
not to lapse from the memory of men. 

Blériot was lame; so lame that he was 
actually on crutches, as he waited for sunrise 
that fateful morning on the Calais sands. At 
last, when all was ready and he threw aside 
the crutches to seat himself in his monoplane, 
he cried gaily, ‘‘If I can’t walk, I’ll show the 
world that I can fly!’’ 

Surely those gallant words must call forth 
a response from many a determined heart. 
Many of us are crippled, handicapped in one 
way or another for the great adventure of 
living. We cannot walk—cannot pursue the 
ordinary, natural human course. But above 
us sweep the blue distances of faith, of the 
supernatural life, of the things that are spiri- 
tual and eternal. We cannot walk; but the 
great voices of earth and heaven summon us 
to the miracle of flight! 


* 


HIS HERITAGE. 


N the doorway the boy stood and 
| waited; his eyes were heavy 

with sleep; his bare pink toes 
peeped out from under his night- 
gown. 

The man on the bed smiled and 
spoke: ‘‘Come here, son.” 

Slipping past a woman who stood 
near the bed, the boy cuddled his tousled head 
against the man’s pale cheek. “My faver!” he 
cooed, and laughed drowsily. ‘i 

“You must not kiss my lips,” the man said, 
slowly. ‘‘It is too bad for me to take him from his 
bed, wife. He is so little; will he remember?” 

The woman did not answer, but with shaking 
shoulders turned to a window, and looked out into 
city streets, where lamps and houses blurred 
together in a mist of tears. 

“See here, son,” and the man smiled, “I am 
going away—to-night—on a long journey, and I 
am not coming back. No, you cannot go—now, 
but you will come some time, and before I go I 
want to talk to you for a moment.” 

The boy’s little frame stittened; he was wide- 
awake now. He looked straight into the man’s 
eyes and said, soberly, “Yes, faver.” 

“In the morning, when you come in here, I shall 
have gone away. There will be something that 
will look like me, but it will not be your father. 
You must not be afraid or feel badly. You are 
too young to promise me anything, but I want 
you to remember that before your father—went— 
away—he asked you never to drink liquor, and 
that he told you to fight fair, to strike hard, and 
always to shake hands after every fight. I want 











you to remember that you are to take care of your 
mother; that you are to keep clean inside and 
out; that you are to read your Bible every day, 
and that you are always to pay your bills. Can 
you remember all that ?” 

“T think so, faver.” 

“We have had some good times together, son, 
and—but you are sleepy. Run back to bed.” 

Smiling, the boy and the man looked each at the 
other, pressed cheek against cheek; then the boy, 
stepping slowly backward, went out. 

The woman came from the window. “I’m not 
leaving him much,” the man said, bravely. 

“Oh, my dear,” cried the woman, “if he lives 
up to the heritage of this night, he will be rich, as 
I am now!” And the man smiled again, almost 
content. 

® © 


THE PIT AND THE PINTO. 


T was the practise to water the Half- Moon 

Company’s cattle, in the Nebraska sand-hills, 

from wells. Cub Lee’s chief duty was to keep 
the windmills and tanks in good order. Making 
his rounds one evening, he found a tank that was 
leaking badly. He worked until late, riveting a 
patch on the galvanized sheet iron. 


It was ten o’clock and very dark when he started 
for camp. It was five miles by the , but he 
could save a mile by going across a quarter-section 
that had been fenced for a horse pasture. In the 
darkness he could not find the gate of the pasture ; 
so he let the wires of the fence down, and held 
them with his foot while his pinto pony stepped 
gingerly over them. 

Lee tied his lariat about Paint’s neck, slipped a 
half-hitch over his nose, and started on foot across 
the pasture, leading the horse. Half-way across 
Paint snorted, and ———— abruptly. Lee ulled 
and sawed, but the horse stood fast. ‘acing 
about impatiently, Lee paid out a coil of the rope, 
to get a slapping jerk at the animal’s nose, took a 
step backward—and dropped with a splash into a 
pit partly filled with water. It was an abahdoned 
well, six feet by eight, and ten feet deep. The 
water reached to the man’s waist. 

Getting to his feet and reaching his utmost, Lee 
could feel only the walls. He groped his way to a 
corner, drove a toe into the loose soil under the 
water, and raised himself a foot. But when he 
endeavored to plant a foot for a second step, he 
fell back. He tried the other corners, but the soft 
material gave way beneath his weight. 

Panic-struck b Lee shouted until his voice 
grew hoarse. ‘Then he realized that there was no 
one nearer than the home ranch, thirty miles 
away. It was possible that no one would come 
for three or four days. In his plight, he could not 
survive that length of time. 

With his boot he dug steps in the earthen bank 
under the water. He made them wide enough to 
ay him footing. He raised himself half a yard, 

ut the ledge crumbled under his weight. He 
worked entirely round the pit. Always 
was the same. Meanwhile the chill of the water 
cramped his legs till he could hardly stand upright. 

With the coming of day, he conceived the idea of 
a long inclined trench. For hours he labored, only 
to find that he could make no impression upon the 
earth more than a foot above the water-level. 

He tried to shout again, in the hope that some 
one might be passing. The best he could do was to 
make a gasping bleat, but it brought a snort from 
above. Lee could just see the [= poays ears, 
pointing his way in curiosity and alarm. Feeding 
near, the horse been attracted by his outery. 

“Here, Paint! here, Paint!” he called, hoarsely. 

The horse retired, snorting. Lee took his hat 
from the water, and held it up. 

“Come on, old boy!” 

The horse returned to within a few feet of tlie 
edge of the pit; the half-hitch had slipped from his 
nose. The rope trailed across the well and hun 
within two feet of the man’shands. He continue 
to call the horse. Paint spreeones nearer, the 
“— sagged, Lee clutched it with both hands. 

tartled by the sudden movement, the horse fled. 
The man was drawn almost out of the water, but 
he did not have the strength to retain his grasp. 
The rope was jerked away, tearing the skin fro 
his palms, and he. floundered in the slime. 

For a long time he coaxed before Paint reap- 
peared. Lured by the hat, the horse circled the 
well slowly. Only his head showed as he craned 
his neck and peered over. Several times the ro 
dangled within a few inches of Lee’s face, but he 

e no move to seize it. At last the end of it 
dipped into the water. Craftily the fingers of one 
hand seized it, while the other hand extended the 
hat. Without moving his body, the imprisoned 
man fingered the rope until he came to the free 
end. Cautiously he worked this round his waist, 
and knotted it in a wide hitch that would not y 

Inadvertently he lowered the hat a trifle as he 
=_— down, to be sure of the fastening. The 

orse wheeled and plunged. A coil of the rope 
fouled the man’s feet, and upset him as it cleared. 
The pony continued his flight, and the loop ony 
Lee below the shoulders with a violence that he 
thought would cut him in two. 

He was hauled out of the water and slapped face 
first against the hard upper wall without a chance 
to shield himself. He lodged on the brink, and 
hung there several seconds, under a terrific strain. 
Then he brought one hand over, caught the rope 
beyond the edge of the bank, and drew himself 
up a few inches. Thus dislodged, he was skidded 
on his face and neck clear of the well. He con- 
trived to get his hands under him for an instant, 
and had a glimpse of the bronco. Braced on his 
haunches, with his eyes protruding and his nostrils 
distended, he was twisting and pulling—back ward. 
For twenty yards the man was dragged face down- 
ward before he could disengage the loop. 

Cub Lee had sustained many painful abrasions 
and rope-burns, but asprawl on the dry prairie 
sod, with his arms and legs flung wide to the 
warming sun, he forgot them. 
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BATHING WITH INDIANS. 
T= Indians of the Pacific coast are not, as 


many persons suppose, uncleanly. This be- | 


comes quite evident toa person who observes 
one of their “‘sweat-baths.” A friend of The Com- 
panion, who once took one of these baths with a 
party of his Indian friends, thus describes the 
ceremony: 


The season was uy spring, and ice still floated 
in the river. The Indians built an oval hut on the 
shore, thrusting pliant willows into the ground to 
form a framework, over which they spread grass 
matting, covered with earth. They lighted a fire 
before this hut, and heated several large round 
stones. When everything was in readiness, an 
ancient savage came up to the house, and invited 
me to join in the festivities. 

I took a warm blanket, and porenenies my 
guide to the ‘“sweat-house.” The Indians were 
standing about the fire, unclothed, except that each 
one was wrapped in a blanket. I was told to take 
off my clothes, which I did. Then I wrapped my 
ge" about me, and stood with them by the 
fire. One of the Indians began a chant, and we 
all started for the sweat-house. I brought up the 


rear. 

The first Indian threw aside his blanket, stooped, 
entered, and curled himself up in a corner. One 
by one we crept in, until we were packed in like 
sardines in a can. An attendant passed in a 
bucket of water, rolled in one of the heated stones, 


and fastened several heavy blankets over the 
opening of the tent. It was dark—and hot. 

The Indian nearest the o — threw some 
water on the hot stone, and tome jately the hut 
was filled with steam. I never endured such 
torture in my life. The Indians — up the chant, 
and we lay there and suffocated. en I, at 
least, had reached the limit of endurance, the 
leader threw back the blankets and made a dash 
for the river, followed by his companions. I saw 
that I was expected to follow their lead, and I did 
so with fear and trembling. 

Into the water they plunged, and in plunged I. 
Cold? It was certainly not very much above the 
freezing-point. We splashed round in the water 
for several minutes, emerged, and wrapped our- 
selves in blankets. The Indians stood about the 
fire for several minutes, and then reéntered the 
sweat-house. As for me, I had had plenty. Clad 
in my blanket, with my garments trailing over my 
arm, I scurried homeward. 


ST. PATRICK'S DAY 
S)= 


| 
—S.) § i Je a 
1S springtime in old Ireland, 
My homeland far away, 
Where all the flowers are waking, 
And all the fields are gay. 
But, oh, this lonely heart of me, 
The ever faithful part of me, 
Is throbbin’ with its sobbin’ 
This lone St. Patrick’s day. 


*Tis springtime in old Ireland. 
Though far from there I stray, 
I hear the lark’s song ringing, 
Its sweet notes with me stay. 
But, oh, this weary soul of me, 
Beyond all the control of me, 
Is burnin’ with its yearnin’ 
This lone St. Patrick’s day. 






*Tis springtime in old Ireland, 
But here the skies are gray, 
And memory wakes a sadness 
That time cannot allay. 
The heart, and soul, and mind of me— 
Acushla! ’tis the kind of me— 
Are throngin’ with their longin’ 
This lone St. Patrick’s day. 
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NOT TO BE “FLAM-FOOZLED.” 


LTHOUGH Viola Ashton is not a snob, she 
A does love, as her sisters delicately put it, 
the prestige conferred by distinguished ac- 
quaintances. That her sense of humor and the 
frankness of her nature are not thereby affected 
may be seen from her relation of an incident in 
which the laugh was plainly on herself. 


Viola was to meet at the train an aged relative 
of her father, an old lady from the country whom 
she had never seen, and whose personal appear- 
ance even her father could not accurately describe. 
“TI haven’t seen her since I was nine years old,” 
he explained, ‘‘and all I can recollect about her is 
that she is small and has dark eyes.” : 

Viola was sure she should have no difficulty in 
identifying the old lady. The station was a sub- 
urban one where arrivals from a distance were 
infrequent. The strangers who ‘lid come, Viola 
remembered with a gasp of apprehension, were 
certain to be seen by the entire a 
nee she should a terrible old frump that 
I’d be ashamed to be seen with?” she thought. 

When the train stopped, the only _—— that 
alighted was a wrinkled little old woman with 
black gimlet-eyes, a hooked nose, and an expres- 
sion that suggested a diet of smartweed and green 

ooseberries. Moreover, the old lady was dressed 
n an ancient and skimpy skirt, a dingy shawl, and 
a black calico slat sunbonnet, and she carried a 
rough walking-stick cut from a knobby tree 

ra 


neh. 

Viola admits that for a moment she was tempted 
to turn about and steal away. But her conscience 
smote her, and as one who bravely swallows a 
distasteful medicine, she marched forward and 
stretched forth a welcoming hand. 

“How do you do, Aunt Lorinda? I am your 

eat-niece, Viola Ashton. Let me have your 

undle, please, and [ll —” 

“Huh!” The old woman turned nimbly upon 
her. Her black eyes shot suspicion, and a dozen 
new scowls knotted her forehead. ‘I won’t do no 
sicha thing! Let youhave my bundle—and mebby 
make off with all = ealiker bps rary and aperns 
and four crochet collars, to say nothin’ of a mess of 
eurd cheese! I ain’t got no Great-Niece Viola 
Ashton; and you wouldn’t be her if I had. Laws- 
a-mercy, if I had a niece as peaked and spindling 
as you, I’d feed her up and try to fat her some. 

- ys you ain’t no better than a taller dip to 
look at. My great-niece, indeed! You better 
quit eatin’ chalk and slate-pencils, and readin’ 
novels. I reckon they’ve turned your head, and 
that’s why you go round telling strange folks 
you’re their niece, and tryin’ to take their bundles 
away from ’em—huh! 

“You can’t work no sich trick on me, sissy, I 
tell ye; I ain’t to be flam-foozled that-a-way. 
There’s my reel niece a-comin’ atter me now, with 
the spring wagon—a mighty diff’rent-lookin’ critter 
from you she is, too.” 

The stout, red-cheeked young woman, whose 
comeliness did, indeed, present a sharp contrast to 
the slender fairness upon which Viola prided her- 
self, tied her horse and bustled forward. Durin 
the greetings between her and the peppery old 
woman, Viola beat a hasty retreat. 

When the charming little Great-Aunt Lorinda 
arrived the next day, she was greatly diverted by 
Viola’s account of the previous day’s encounter. 


® © 


A FAMOUS QUOIT-PLAYER. 
Freese year the value of outdoor sports in 





preserving health and the power of work is 
more widely acknowledged by men in all the 
walks of life. But even a century ago, before the 
| games with which men now employ their leisure 
were known,—on this side of the Atlantic, at least, 
—one of the greatest men in the country was an 
| ardent and skilful player of the game of quoits. 
| This famous quoit-player was Chief Justice John 
| Marshall, and his devotion to the game was life- 
| long. 

Quoits is not so active a game as tennis, or even 
golf, but it is, nevertheless, one of the oldest and 
most brew | known of games. Justice Marshall be- 
longed to the famous Richmond Quoit Club, which 


included among its members the leading men of 
that city. The club used to hold meets once a week 
in a beautiful grove about a mile out of the town. 





Marshall, besides being one of the very cleverest 
apement always threw heavier quoits n any of 

is opponents. The quoits in general use were of 
smooth, highly polished brass, but his were made 
of rough iron. 

Mr. Marshall always entered into a contest with 
his whole heart. Nor, on occasion, did he decline 
the perilous duty of a referee. It is amusing to 
read of the great Chief Justice of the United States 
“down on his hands and knees, with a straw and 
a penknife, the blade of the knife stuck throu 
the straw, holding it between the edge of the 
quoit and the hub; and when the decision was a 
very close one. — or biting off the ends of 
the straw until it would fit to a hair.” 

There is an entertaining contemporary account 
of a meet in which Marshall led one side, and a 
Rev. Mr. Blair the other. 

Marshall —_ first, and uekehower “ran 
the meg.” Parson Blair did the same, his quo’ 
coming down ——- on top of Marshall’s. here 
was uproarious app ause, and the match then and 
there stopped until the controversy as to what 
should be the effect of this exploit could be settled. 

Marshall, vigorously presenting his own side of 
the ee. began by proposing the question, 

s winner when the adversary quoits are on 
the meg at the same time?” He then stated the 
facts, and remarked that the question was one of 
the true construction and application of the rules 
of the game. The one who first rings the meg has 
the advantage. No other can succeed who does 
not begin by displacing this first one. The parson, 

he willingly allowed, de- 
serves to rise higher and 
higher in everybody’s es- 
teem; but he must not do 
it by getting on another’s 
back in this fashion. That 
is more like leap-frog than 


uoits. 
. Mr. Wickham, one of the 
counsel who defended 
Aaron Burr, then under- 
took to present the opposite 
side of the case. o rule, 
he said, required an im- 
possibility. Mr. Marshall’s 
quoit was twice as large as 
any other; and yet it flew 
from his arm like the iron 
ball at the Grecian games from the arm of Ajax. 
It was impossible for an ordinary quoit to move it. 

After animated voting, the decision of the ma- 
—~ of those present was in- agreement with 

arson Blair’s side of the case. It was one of the 
rare occasions when the Chief Justice was worsted 
in an argument. Another << of the point 
was had, however, and that time Marshall clearly 

n 


won. 

Chief Justice Marshall was a man of powerful 
frame, a lover of all outdoor sports, and a constant 
walker, but quoits ever remained his favorite pas- 
time. He was always ready to play during his 
leisure, even if there were nothing better than flat 
rocks to play with. 





CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 
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A DRUM CORPS OF ANTS. 


ANY observers have noticed the soldierlike 
M qualities of an army of termites, or white 
ants, when in close array it overwhelms the 
object of its attack, or travels along in orderly, 
military file. An account in La Nature, based on 
the observations of Professor Bugnion of Lau- 
sanne, tells of a curious drum corps of these fierce 
little warriors. 


One day Professor Bugnion visited a little island 
on the Lake Amobalangoda in Ceylon. While 
idling about, he - became aware of a faint 
drumming noise. Turning in the direction from 
which the sound came, he perceived a colony of 
termites beneath some dry leaves that had fallen 
from a bread-tree. The noise, which lasted for 
a few seconds, sounded like the very distant roll 
of a drum. On closer investigation, Professor 
Bugnion discovered that it was caused by a little 
band of termites beating a lively tattoo with their 
mandibles against the bottom of the leaves. They 
had evidently been disturbed by his approach, 
and were warning the working battalion of the 


army. 

Another instance of the effectiveness of the 
drum corps was observed in the interior of a bun- 
galow. Noticing that termites had invaded the wall 
of one of the rooms, the owner had placed in one 
corner an iron pot filled with bits of wood; he 
hoped to attract them into the pot, and then burn 
them. Professor Bugnion went into the room and 
closed a closet door somewhat sharply. Imme- 
diately he noticed a drumming uoise coming from 
the kettle. As soon as the sound died away, he 
repeated the experiment, with the same result. 
Each time that a sharp or unusual noise was made 
or that some one talked loudly, the termites’ signal 
of alarm was drummed in the Kettle. 
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POSITIVELY ITS FIRST APPEARANCE. 


STATUE of King Da-udu, who lived and 
reigned about 4500 B. c., has been discovered 
by Dr. Edward J. Banks, an American 

archeologist, among the ruins of the buried city of 
Adab, in Babylonia. The statue, cleaned and 
restored, is now in the museum at Constantinople, 
says a recent newspaper despatch. The despatch 
also contains an ancient joke that was found 
written on one of the walls of Adab. 

One morning a hodja’s neighbors complained 
of — that had disturbed them the previous 
night. 

“There was no noise in my house last night,’’ 
asserted the hodja. 

“Don’t tell us that,” the neighbors protested. 
an was such a disturbance that we could not 
sleep.’ 

The hodja slowly stroked his long beard, and 
then recollected t some time during the night 
his wife had kicked his nightshirt down-stairs. ‘*It 
must have been that,” he said. 

“Oh, no, hodja!” cried the neighbors. “There 
was a terrible noise that could not have been made 
by any such thing as a nightshirt.” 

a” you see,” said the hodja, ‘‘I was in the 
sh 


*® © 


A GOOD SLEEPER. 


HEIR political dispute, according to the 

account in the Kansas City Star, had not 

been confined to words, and at last one of 
the antagonists, with great dignity, said to the 
other: 

“Sir, you have called me a crook and a fool, you 
have broken my spectacles, you have punched me 
twice. I hope you will not rouse the sleeping lion 
in my breast, for if you should, I cannot tell what 
may be the consequences.” 


® © 


HUNGRY FOR EXCITEMENT. 
s¢] JEST can’t keep thet boy o’ mine on the farm,” 
complained a farmer, in the Catholic Standard 
and Times. 
“Has city ideas, eh?” asked the city boarder. 


Yes; he’s always wantin’ to be over to the 
railroad-station an’ ‘see the trains a-comin’ in.” 








LELYOR. 


BY ALICE L. CLARK. 


And the trolleys never pass. 


And | saw one walk, so funny, 








WHAT HE SAW. 


My grandma lives in the country, 
Where they let you walk on grass; 
And they haven't any sidewalks, 


In grandma's fields there were queer things 
That had yellow spots and black, 


With his house upon his back 
My grandma called him a turtle, 
"Twas a sight you shouldn't miss! 
I showed my mother how he looked 
When he walked—'twas just like this! 


ground, and the plan 
worked well, although 
the task was harder than 
they expected. 

“This is the Atlantic 
Ocean, and we are going 
to Europe,’’ explained 
Evans. 

‘All right,’’ agreed 
Lawrence. ‘‘Come on, 
Scotty !’’ 

Scotty had no thought 
of being left behind. He 
leaped aboard, and sat 
still, except for the exci- 
ted thumping of his tail. 
Then the boys pushed 
off with the poles they 
had taken from a fence 
near by. The old door 
proved a model raft. A]- 
though little water came 
up through the cracks, 
it kept afloat, and that 
was the chief thing. 

The water was not 
deep, and the boys push- 
ed the raft along easily 


. till they were far from 


the shore. Then, as the 
water became deeper, the 
raft went faster than be- 
fore. At first they could 








THE FRESHET. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


brook had overflowed its banks until the 
lower meadow was covered with water, 
and looked like a large pond. 

‘“*T wish we had a boat!’’ exclaimed Evans 
one morning, as he and Lawrence stood in 
the yard and looked down across the fields. 

‘*Perhaps we could make one,’’ suggested 
Lawrence, hopefully. 

‘“‘Anyway, we can make a raft, and that 
will be almost as good,’’ said Evans. 

So they hurried off to the barn. Scotty, 
the big collie, ran along beside them, and tried 
to express his joy that it was Saturday, and 
that the boys were not at school. 

At first the boys did not find the right kind 
of material for a raft, but just when they were 
losing hope, they came upon an old door 
leaning against the walls of the stable. It had 
been used in a shed that had been rebuilt the 
year before. 

‘Tt is just the thing!’’ cried Evans. 

‘*A raft already made!’’ said his brother. 

They tipped the door over on the stable 
floor. It seemed large enough and strong 
enough to serve as a good raft for their voyage 
over the flooded meadow. 

Then came the problem of launching it, for 
they were fully a quarter of a mile from the 


v ‘HE rains were heavy in the spring; the 


water. At last they hit upon the idea of tying | 
a rope to the door and dragging it along on the | collie understand what they wanted him to do. | the stream, but he gained the shore. 


not understand why. 

‘*] know what the mat- 
ter is!’’ cried Evans, at 
last. ‘‘Weare in the cur- 
rent of the brook itself !’’ 

The boys were not frightened, even when 
they found that the raft was getting beyond 
their control, and that their poles would not 
reach the bottom. They were off the meadow 
now, and the banks of the brook were so near 
that they thought they would surely drift to 
the shore, and be able to get safe to land. But 
suddenly the swirling current of the swollen 
stream bore the raft into a clump of willows, 
and there it stuck. 

They could touch the bottom with their 
poles, and they pushed with all their might; 
but the raft was firmly wedged among the 
small trees, and the strong current held it 
there. 

They looked round for help, but no living 
| creature was in sight except a crow that cawed 
| loudly from a tree near by. A hill shut them 
| from sight of the house, and they knew that 
they were half a mile or more from it. It 
would do them little good to shout, for there 
was much noise from the rushing water. The 
nearer bank—on the side toward the house— 
was not more than fifty feet away, but the 
| water was deep and cold. Suddenly Scotty 
| began to bark at the noisy crow. 
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LITTLE PUPILS. By ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


The little girl who learned to sew— 
Think of the things she had to know! 
How to hem in a long, straight line, 

And set in ruffles and plaitings fine, 
Always stitching in careful style, 

Lest seams should rip in a little while ; 
Watching for puckers that spoil the work 
When eyes grow careless and fingers shirk, 
And never stopping to run and play 

Till sewing was finished and put away. 

I wonder now was it quite worth while! 
Suppose you ask her and see her smile 
When she takes it down from the closet shelf— 
The pretty frock that she made herself. 


The little girl who learned to cook— 
Time and patience and care it took, 
Studying how to beat a cake, 

And mix a batter and broil a steak, 
Watching the flame lest it go too high, 
And scorch the biscuits or spoil the pie, 
Checking the tears when failures came, 
Trying it over, just the same. 

Now, how glad she is she learned, 

In spite of failures and fingers burned, 
And puddings that didn’t turn out well! 
Suppose you ask her and hear her tell 
When she shows a row on the pantry shelf, 
The jams and jellies she made herself. 
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‘*Go home, Scotty! Go!’’ cried Lawrence, 


| ‘*t know what we can do!’’ exclaiined | after he had patted the dog on the head. 


| Lawrence. ‘‘We can send Scotty home! He 


| can swim !’’ 


It was not at all hard to make the intelligent | 


Scotty did not hesitate. He plunged into 
the cold water and struggled toward the bank. 


The current bore him for some distance down | 


Then 
he shook the water from his 











ORAWN BY KATHARINE PYLE 


THE ANIMALS FOR A 
PAPER ZOO. 











thick coat, looked back at the 
boys on the raft, and ran bark- 
ing over the hill toward home. 

The faith that Lawrence and 
Evans had in Scotty was well- 
placed. It was only a little 
while before the dog came trot- 
ting into sight again. With 


WO little children, Jane 
T and James, want to go to 

the ‘‘zoo,’’ but as they are 
paper-doll children, it will be 
best for them to go to a paper- 
animal zoo. 

Here are pictures of various 
wild animals, with which you 
can easily make a little zoo for 
them. 

Paste the page of animals on 
a sheet of thick cardboard that 
is not too stiff to cut. Place 
the pasted sheet under a pile of 
books to press, and dry; then 
cut out the animals and their 
standards with a pair of sharp 
scissors. Slit up the standards 
as marked, and bend the slit 
pieces alternately backward and 
forward, so as to make some- 
thing for the pasteboard ani- 
mals to stand on. If you will 
color the animals, they will be 

‘more lifelike. 

The cages for the animals are 
made of pasteboard boxes — 
candy boxes, or smaller boxes 
such as thread or buttons come 
in. The bars are made of 
string or stout thread tightly 
sewed through the sides of the 











n 





him was the father of the boys, who knew 
well that something was wrong, and who was 
so happy to find them in no worse a plight that 
he did not scold them. 

‘*Hang on tight!’’ he called. 
get a rope.’’ 

Soon he came back, and threw one end of the 
rope to the boys, who fastened it to the raft. 
Then, while they helped with their poles, he, 
by hard pulling, drew the raft to the bank, and 
they scrambled ashore and raced with Scotty 
toward the house. 

‘*And to think,’’ said their mother, ‘‘that 
when Scotty came, I thought that he would 


"9? 


be a care to us! 


‘*T’ll go and 


A PAPER ZOO. 


BY KATHARINE PYLE. 


box, up and down, as in Fig. 1. The giraffe 
is obliged to have a long box, because he is so 
tall. The back of the cage can be cut out 
entirely, or it can be cut on three sides, so 
that it can be opened like a door. A little 
stick or string should be fastened across the 
inside of the chimpanzee’s cage, so that he 
may hang from it by his hand. His arm should 
be bent round, so that he will hang with his 
face toward the front of the cage. 

The elephant should not be put into a cage; 
he is a tame elephant, and walks at large, 
with a howdah on his back. 

Fig. 2 isthe howdah. Paste it on pasteboard 
of lighter weight than that you used for backing 
the animals. Bend down the long, broad pieces, 
E and G, and paste them on either side of the 
elephant, and bend up the narrower slips, I-A 
to J-D, and K to L, and paste them together, 
so as to make a long, narrow box. This box 
is the top part of the howdah, and in it the 
paper children, or even very small china dolls, 
can ride. You can easily see how to crease and 
paste the strips together so as to make the box. 
Paste the part marked C-D to N-H, and A-B 
to M-F. Paste K to I-A, and L to J-D. When 
the howdah is done, color it with bright paints, 
particularly the outside of the box, which 
would otherwise be white. 

If you choose, you can cut out a little paste- 
board ladder, so that James and Jane can 
climb up to the elephant’s back. 
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pie you eat 
shortening 
unchanged 


by the bak- 
ing. 


OOD chemists find that 

the lard or other fat in 

cooked pie crust is the 
same as in uncooked dough. 
Since the shortening is one- 
third (by weight) of the entire 
crust, it is evident that its 
wholesomeness should be be- 
yond question. 


The only way to be sure of 
this is to have your pies made 
with 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shorteni: 
"Pon Cake Making. 


Crisco is scrupulously clean 
and pure in manufacture and 
is strictly vegetable in origin. 
It is registered under the Pure 
Food Law by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. If it were of animal 
origin, it would be classed by 
the Government under the 
Meat Inspection Law with 
most other cooking fats. 


The very thought that a pie 
is made with such pure, whole- 


some and delicate shortening: 


makes Crisco pie unusually 
appetizing. And, if pie made 
with animal fat seldom agrees 
with you, you will appreciate 
the easy digestibility of the 
Crisco crust. 


Our Free Cook Book 


shows the best way to use 
Crisco not only for pastry but 
Sor bread, biscuits, frying and 
cake making. Send for a copy 
to The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE LAST DUCK. 


l* one of Tarleton’s marauding expeditions into 
the interior of Virginia, his troops stopped for 
breakfast at the plantation of old Major Hardy. 
All those of the household who could draw the 
sword were with the armies of their country; but, 
declares “Porte Crayon” in “ Virginia Ilus- 
trated,” they had by no means carried with them 
all the pluck and patriotism of the family. 


Madam Hardy received her visitors with such 
spirit that it seemed she still considered her house 
her own, and she appeared to give with hospitality 
what her unwelcome guests would have taken asa 
matter of course. The officers who breakfasted in 
the house were awed into respect by her manner; 
and her house and barns were spared a fate that 
befell many others. 

But the passage of such a troop was like a visit 
of the locusts of Egypt. Fodder-stacks disap- 
peared, granaries were emptied, meat-houses 
rifled, piggery and poultry-yard grew silent as the 
grave. t 1e Inatron contemplated the devastation 
with swelling indignation. All gone—all. To be 
forced to feed the host of the oppressor, to give 
nourishment and strength to those who might soon 
meet her husband and sons in battle—that was 
hard indeed. 

The negroes had returned from their hiding- 
places, and stood grouped round with eyes fixed 
— their mistress, not daring to break the 
silence. Presently an old Muscovy drake crept 
out from beneath the corn-house, where he 
taken refuge during that reign of terror. The 
sight of this solitary patriarch was too much. The 
matron’s patience gave way under it. 

“Jack,” she screamed, “catch that duck!” 

Jack pounced upon the wheezing waddler. 

“Now, mount that mare! Mount instantly!” 

With staring eyes Jack obeyed the order. 

“Now ride after the troopers; ride for your life. 
Give my compliments to Colonel Tarleton. Mind, 
to no one else, the officer on the black horse, give 
him my compliments, and tell him your mistress 
says he forgot to take that duck.” 

way went the messenger at full speed after 
the retreating cohorts, and in due time returned. 

“Well, Jack, did you deliver my message ?”’ 

“Sartain, missus!” 

“To Colonel Tarleton himself?” 

“Sartain, missus!” 

“And what did he say ?”’ 

“He put duck in he wallet, and say he very much 
*bliged.”” 
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A JAPANESE YOUNGEST SON. 


language can be used with quaint effectiveness by 
an intelligent Oriental, has been shown by Yoshio 
Markino in his book, ‘‘When I was a Child.” He 
is a Japanese artist now living in London, and has 
risen to success only after a long struggle against 
loneliness and starvation. 


When I was a child I was never spanked. Both 
=! mother and father believed Confucius so faith- 
fully. Confucius said, ““You can teach and lead 
any human being who has a soul. Only those wild 
beasts you may beat.” They begged my nurse 
not to spank me. They always said to them, 
so if he is naughty, pray explain reason until he 
becomes good, but never spank him.” pm | always 
brought a looking-glass in front of my crying face. 
I hated to see my Own face so ugly with the tear- 
marks, and Ll immediately began to laugh. Very 
often, when I wanted to cry a little longer, I used 
to scream, “Oh, don’t show me the glass for a few 
moments!’ I was never scolded severely. They 
always told me, “You are a very nice boy, but just 
at this moment some evil is trying to dwell in you. 
How pity the evil is making you a bad boy and 
giving some trouble to your dear parents!” And 

began to feel so sorry for them, and I used to 
cling to their necks and say, “‘The evil is gone long 
time ago. Lam ng favorite boy.” 

It is general rule in onaee that youngest child is 
spoilt by the parents, and I was not an exception 
from this. Of course my sister and brother loved 
me so much, too. But as soon as I was grown up 
enough I realized my position. I began to respect 
my sister and brother, and try to as nice as 
possible to them. Surely that gave some sweet 
| euphony in my family, and we were the specimen 
| for the children in our village. 
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PECULIAR HORSES. 


| THE greatest peculiarity of the Turkoman breed 


of horses is their hairlessness. They have 


| naturally very little mane, and what they have is 
| always carefully cut off. Their skin is very soft 
| and thin. Colonel Stewart in “Through Persia in 
Disguise” tells of the great care taken of these 
animals. 


| They are never stabled, but picketed in the open. 
| they are, however, —— clothed. First the 
| Turkoman puts over his animal a thick felt body- 
| covering of the size that an English horse wears; 
| over this he fastens an immense piece of felt tha’ 
| covers the horse’s ears and his whole body down 
; to his hocks. This clothing he keeps in place 
with a long roller, which is passed three times 
| round the horse’s aes 

The Turkomans feed their horses, when in camp, 
on barley or chopped straw, and give them flour 
and sheep’s-tail fat, or clarified butter, when the 
are going to call on them for great exertion. 
myself, in India, have often given my horses a 
pound each of flour and coarse sugar, and half a 

und of clarified butter made into balls, when I 
vave ridden them far and wanted them to go on 
again. The horse were be me this ration, and he 
is ready to start sooner than if a feed of corn is given 
him. It is also supposed to give great strength. 

Turkomans give their horses almost anythin 
they eat themselves. Although hardy in respec 
of food, the horses require a good deal of care as 
to clothing, for their fine coats and delicate skins 
make them very susceptible to colds. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL SUPPLIES. 


PLACE in the cohorts of Federalists, Whigs, 

and Republicans, who believed in the “elastic” 
interpretation of the Constitution, must be found 
| for the negro who figures in this story from the 
| Philadelphia Public Ledger : 

One day during President Lincoln’s administra- 
tion, an old negro, clad in rags and carrying a 
large —, basket, ambled into the Executive 
Mansion. Stepping toward President Lincoln, he 





| said: 

| “Am you de President, sah? ” 
| “Tam,” said Mr. Lincoln. 

| _ “If dat am a fac’, I’s glad to meet yer. Yer see, 
| I lives away up dar in de back o’ Virginia, and I’s 
| @ poor man, sah. I hear dere is some pervisions in 
| de Constitution for de culled man, an 


I’m here to 
get some ob ’em, sah.” 





“Our child has a brain to understand the reason; | 


HAT the family virtues can flourish in other | 
than Christian countries, and that the English | 





| 
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LIFE LONG SUFFERING 
FROM SKIN TROUBLES 

Skin sufferers! Do you realize that te go through 
life tortured and disfigured by itching, burning, scaly 
and eczemas and other skin and scalp humors 
is, in the majority of cases, unnecessary? Itissimplya 
question of selecting the proper remedial agents. That 
Cuticura soap and Cuti int t are undoubtedly 
such is, we believe, proven by over thirty years of un- 
disputed hhroughout the world. They afford 
immediate relief in the most distressing cases, when 
the usual methods fail. Cuticura soap and ointment 
are sold wherever civilization has penetrated. A liberal 

















sample of each, with 32-p. book on the skin post-free. 
Address “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 

—- 
STAMPS Waitia Siihin'Se, Senile 

’s Bronchial Troch 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
An old and reliable Cough Remedy. No opiates. 
Sample free. JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 





108all diff., Transvaal.Servia, Brazil.Peru,CapeG H. Mex. 
Se. Finely Mixed,20c. 65 


LS Natal, Java, etc.,ancd’ Album Se. 1000 »20¢. 65 
SY dit 5. 280 1000hingesBe. Avis. «tl 60% Liat Free.! buy 
S stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 


STAR FLOWER SEED NOVEL’ 


For Only 10 Cts. 


Gould, most 
brilliant of flowers. 
A — white, 


enormous \ 

. Everblooming, 

finest white, large double. 

Giant Portulaca, a rious new sort 

of marvelous ‘ 

Orchid - Pansies, wonderful 
and forms. 

ost su Novelties sold 

last year for one dollar. Nothing bet- 

ter in cultivation. We mail all 5 with 

directions and ene 









lus, Cannas, S, 
etc., and our stocks are the best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 





AP RSH A TY PLE OEE TY 


“Indeed There Is a Difference!” 


Leave it to the judgment of your guest— 
to your ow” sense of taste—and prove how dig 
a difference there is between 


Heinz Baked Beans 


—which are oven-baked—and the 
ordinary canned beans which are 
merely boiled or steamed. 

Truly, there’s nocomparison. The 
reason why Heinz Baked Beans are 
such prime favorites among the 


57 Varieties 


—why they are the choice in millions 
of homes today—is because Heinz 
Baked Beans are the very choicest 
selected beans, baked in the old- 
fashioned way till they’re so tender 
and flavory that the palate can’t resist 
them. They’ve far more nutriment, 
too. And Heinz Tomato Sauce, 
known the world over, adds a zest 
beyond description. 


The United States Government 
forbids the use of the word ‘‘Baked’’ 
on the tins of beans that are not 
baked. Heinz Baked Beans are baked 
and labeled ‘‘Baked.’’ 


There are four kinds of Heinz 
Baked Beans: 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato 


jauce. 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans without 
Tomato Sauce— (Boston Style). 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce 
without Pork, (Vegetarian). 
Heinz Baked Red 
Kidney Beans. 
Others of the 57 
Varieties are: 
Tomato Ketchup, 
india Relish, Euc’ 
Pickle, ili 
= Meat, + 
utter, Grape Fruit 
Marmalade. 





H. J. Heinz Company 


Over 50,000 Visitors snpeg the Heinz Model Pure Food Kitchens 


ery Year 

















This Week’s Corns 


Will be Gone Next Week—250,000 of Them 


This week, 250,000 corns will be re- 
moved with Blue-jay. 

So every week. 
This invention now is 
ending a million 
corns a month. 

Think of that—you 
who pare corns, you 
who daub them, you 
who still use ancient 
methods. 











(275) 


A in the picture is the soft B&B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists —15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





Apply a Blue-jay plaster and the 
pain will end at once. 

In two days take the plaster off. 
The corn will be loosened. Simply 
lift it out. There’ll be no pain or 
soreness. 

You will never feel that corn again. 
Others may come if you still pinch your 
feet. But that corn is ended forever. 

You can prove this with one plaster, 
in two days. 























LORD LEIGHTON’S ARROW. 


REDERICK, Lord Leighton, the famous Eng- 

lish painter and president of the Royal Acad- 
emy, had a frank, open mind, that accepted 
advice and criticism as freely as it offered them. 
George Boughton, fellow artist and fellow member 
of the Royal Academy, once gave such advice, 
with amusing results, as he himself tells in Mr. 
William H. Rideing’s “Many Celebrities and a 
Few Others.” 


It was the year that Leighton exhibited his 
“Rescue of Andromeda.” On one of the members’ 
varnishing and “ttouching-up” days, I found on the 
line and next neighbor to it a picture of my own, I 
forget which one. Leighton was up on a staging, 
working for some hours in perfect silence, which 
I did not seek to interrupt. After a time he de- 
scended from his altitude, and taking me back a 
few steps, demanded a searching criticism. _ 

“If you see anything to suggest now is the time, 
my boy, to out with it, or else forever after hold thy 


ace. 
peeWell, 1 do see one small but important matter 
that I will mention, since you invite remarks.” 

“Good! And that is —’ 

“Well, it’s the insufficient-looking little ‘bolt 
from the blue’ that seems to cause such agony to 
the stricken monster of the deep.” 

“Not devilish — es 

a much more fatal than a big paint-brush 
handie.” 

Leighton laughed, and asked, “Have you ony 
idea of what such a ‘bolt,’ or shaft, or arrow shoul 


“Not at this very moment,” I urged, “‘but —” 

At that he handed me his palette and brushes, 
and said: 

“Now, my son, look out for ny | return in half an 
hour, and during that time you have carte blanche 
to create some lethal weapon that would _ be likely 
to annoy if not to slay the monster; no fireworks, 
you know!” 

I mounted the president’s scaffold, his palette 
and brushes in hand, and tried hard to conjure up 
some deadly arrow of destruction. I need not sa 
that this honor thrust upon me was soon observe 
by some of the older members, and taken to be 
some weird joke of mine. 

“Come down from there! Send for Leightoa at 
once, somebody !” 

They must have thought me suddenly gone mad, 
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AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN. Pre 
entrance to schools of LAW, MEDICINE, PHARMACY 
and INEERING. 





In the Famous 


duamp & dain Go. 127 Madison Aves Now York | Easter Post Cards at Wholesale Prices FREE 
Wheat-Belt of 


Imported, extra fine, many Tuck’s, 10 or more, 1 cent 
NOW for | ach. Domestic, finest made in this country, 25 for 








15 cents. Novelty, 5 cents each. Silk, 10 cents each. 
of ae SUPA ate Gee, Water-color, to color with water-colors, 1 cent each. 
Ulnoaioal Schucl Dept Yo, Schiller Bag Ohicage USA | JOHN WILCOX, 6 MAIN ST., MILFORD, N. Y. WwW Cc d 
; estern Canada 


IS 


STRENGTH Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 

WITHOUT OVERLOADING THE STOMACH. churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 

are annually making their homes in this wonder- 

J ’ TRIAL ful land of sunshine. . 

‘ ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a fatm 

e will ship you a | free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
repaid, to any place in 
U.S. without a cent 









The busi man, especially, needs food in the = i\ 
morning that will not overload the stomach, but 
give mental vigor for the day. 

Much depends on the start a man gets each day, 
as to how he may expect to accomplish the work 
on hand. 

He can’t be alert, with a heavy, fried-meat-and- 
potatoes breakfast requiring a lot of vital energy 


of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 





deposit in advance, and 
allow 10 days’ free trial 
from the day you receive it. 





for I only said, “Go away! I have leave to finish 
this splendid work.” 

They wanted to throw me out, and might have’ 
done so but for the return of Leighton, who calmed 
their fears by assuring them that it was all right. 
I was evolving a heaven-sent arrow to stagger the 
monster. The laugh on me came when I was | 
obliged to own that I had done nothing to the pic- 
ture except to stare idly at it. Then their fears 
were appeased, and they departed. 
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GENERAL COURT COSTUME. 


“ Y grandfather,” impressively said the oldest 

man in the group that faced the camp-fire, 
“used, to say that the age-long traditions of Old 
World society were nothing more than soap- 
bubbles, which any American might shiver with a 
snap of the fingers. 


“He proved his assertion—to his own satisfaction, 
at least—by relating a Paris experience of a friend, 
a worthy Massachusetts tourist, who was desirous 
of being present at a court ball, but who lacked 
the costume. Military or naval uniform or a court 
dress was indispensable, and there was not time 


to procure either. . 

“His more fortunate friends, ‘in full rig,’ took 
leave of him at his hotel, with many expressions of 
regret that he could not accompany them. As 
soon as they were — he determined to follow, 
and within an hour he made his appearance at the 
Tuileries, arrayed in all the glory of his best blue 
coat, white waistcoat and buff nankeen trousers. 

“He was promptly halted by a horrified fiunky, 
who, pointing at his nankeens in particular, en- 
deavored by word and gesture to convince him 
that his dress was not de'rigueur, and that he 
must retire. 

“ “My dress,’ said the American, with a gesture 
which comprehended in its sweep coat, waistcoat 
and trousers, ‘is the same that I always wear in 
the General Court at Boston !’ 

“No sooner were the words out than the door 
opened as if by magic, and the now obsequious 
master of ceremonies, bowing low, and going be- 
fore the American into the brilliant apartment, 


sonorously announced : 
= + wc le Gé Court de Boston!’ to the 


r le Gé 
infinite amazement. of all Americans present, and 
to the great delight of the new-made general. 

“All nationalities. ‘bow before the Czsarian 
democracy of America,’ was my grandfather’s in- 
variable tag.” concluded the story-teller, with an 
amused smile. 
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A KANSAS GALE. 


HE Western “cyclone” has many strange antics 

to its credit, but; if we may believe Mr. Peters’s 

story in the Kansas City Star, the high winds of 

the open prairie are even more to be dreaded 
than the whirling force of the tornado. 


There are some things that an old resident 
learns out there from observation and experience. 
One is that when you are facing a hard wind, you 
inust keep your.mouth shut.. One day I was trav- 
cling with a tenderfoot from the East. He was a 
long, slender man,.about six feet and three inches 
long and about six inches wide. He had no more 
meat on his. bones than a fork-handle. As I was 
saying, one day we started to ride across the 
vrairie, when the wind came up in our faces, blow- 
ing at the rate of one hundred miles an hour or so. 

That tenderfoot opened his mouth to say some- 

thing to me. I heard him make a curious noise, 
ind looked round to see what was the matter. 
and saw that he had inadvertently swallowed 
‘bout six or seven barrels of wind. He looked 
ike an inflated air-cushion. seem be 
‘bout four times his natural size. It seemed to 
set him sort of eras. and he jumped out of the 
iggy. When he lif on the ground, he bounded 
ito the air like a rubber ball, and then went 
ounding across the prairie like a tumbleweed 
‘efore the wind. At the end of three miles he fell 
nto a cafion, where the wind couldn’t get at him, 
nd ones, but it was a week before he was 
ack to his normal size. 
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A GENEROUS REBUKE. 


ICHOLAS Wain, one of the great men of the 
time described in “The Colonial Homes of 
‘hiladelphia and Its Neighborhood,” had a wit as 
himsical as Lamb’s, although there was less of it. 


Annoyed ay A sated depredations upon his 
ood-pile, he bought a cart-load of wood, and sent 
to the offender. 
‘F riend,” was the courteous explanation that | 
‘companied the wood, “I was afraid thee would 

‘rt thyself falling off my wood-pile.” 





in digesting it. 

A California business man tried to find some 
food combination that would not overload the 
stomach in the morning, but that would produce 
energy. 

He writes: 

“For years I was unable to find a breakfast food 
that had nutrition enough to sustain a business 
man without overloading his stomach, causing 
indigestion and kindred ailments. 
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Grow Your Own 
the Kellogg Way, 





a chains, , 6te., at prices no higher than cheap mail tra early, ium and 

“Being a very busy and also a very nervous | — b oflow prices medium grade models at | ate varieties. All heavy fruit- 
man, I decided to give up breakfast altogether. ENTS NTED in cach townanddistrictto | ers. Be: extra 
But luckily I was induced to try Grape-Nuts. | Eh Ps = exhibit « oan -— delicious. yovenniers fresh 

“Since that morning I have been a new man; astonishesl at = wonder, My low | an Ea —, i 
can work without tiring, my head is clear and my | Pde pe ey ye pas ae ze | the year round. Help yourself and eat all you want. 
nerves strong and quiet. jal offer. ‘DO NOT BUY a bicycleorapairoftires | LET US RESERVE A GARDEN FOR YOU before 

“J find four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with Re yoy f+ ty ee yp ee C- | they are al special delivered price is less 
one of sugar and a small quantity of cold milk, is | a oad qt od 


delicious as the cerea) part of the morning meal, | 
and invigorates me for the day’s business.” Name | 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. i 


in 
trade by ourChicago retai) stores will beclosed out at once 


at 
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led free, 
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to $8each. Descriptive bargain list mai 
inner tubes, 
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MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 








will fruit for three years. When it is time for you to 
make garden, we will deliver your plants prepaid, 
all pruned and ready for setting. 

OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
instructions, our thirty years of strawberry experience 
and full information about the Kellogg Way of mak- 
ing a strawberry len is yours for the asking, 


R.M. Kellogg Co., Box 300 Three Rivers, Mich. 











My fame as a car 
builder, after 26 years, is 
based in large part on my 
engine. 

To me it’s an old, old 
story. Perhaps it is new 
to you. 


J J 
A Lifetime 

I was one of the world’s first 
builders of gas engines. Long 
before the days of automobiles, the 
Olds Gas Engines were known half 
the world over. And they are 
today. 

It has taken a lifetime to develop 
an engine like the one in Reo the 


it to be one of the great engines of 
the world. 





My catalog states all the details 
about it. I won’t bother with them 
here. But the fame of this engine 
is based on four things : 

Its unusual power — 

Its enduring silence — 

Its remarkable endurance — 

Its ease of adjustment. 











What an 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Fifth. And even my rivals concede’ 


Radical Tests 


We avoid trouble for you by 
putting each engine to five radical 
tests in our factory. 


Each is run for 10 hours with 
outside power, then another 10 
hours with its own power. Then 
we take it apart and inspect it. 


Then it is made to run a blower, 
and tested at various speeds. Then 
it runs an absorption dynamome- 
ter, as a measure of its power. 
Then, in the finished car, we give 
it the hardest sort of road test. 


These tests require 48 hours. 
But thousands of these engines, run 
for years and years, are still in 
prime condition. 





We use on this engine, to save 
ignition troubles, a $75 magneto. 
And we doubly heat our carburetor, 
to deal with any gasoline. 


So Everywhere 


In every part of this car we use 
the same precautions. 


The steel is twice analyzed. 
The gears are tested to stand 


Engine Did 





R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 





Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 


75,000 pounds per tooth. The springs 
for 100,000 vibrations. 

We use 190 drop forgings. 

We use 15 roller bearings. 

The tires are 34x4. 

Each body gets 17 coats. 

When you get a car built like Reo 
the Fifth there is very small cost 
of upkeep. 


Unique Control 


We use in this car the only center 
control which is simple and out of 
the way. 


All the gear shifting is done by 


moving a small rod only three 


inches in each of four directions. 

side or 
Both 
brakes are operated by foot pedals. 


There are no levers, 


center, so the front is clear. 


And in this car you find the left 
side drive, as in the finest cars 
this year. 





Write for our catalog and we'll 
direct you to the nearest showroom. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including stage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money by 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FEVER. 


HEN a person has a fever, the 
temperature’ of his body is 
! greater than the normal heat that 
it maintains in health. Therefore 
fever is not a definite disease, but a 
physical symptom that indicates dis- 
ease. lt accompanies many differ- 
ent kinds of illness, from a fleeting 
indisposition, such as a cold in the head or an 
attack of indigestion, to such prolonged and severe 
diseases as typhoid fever or acute rheumatism, 
which often menace and sometimes actually take 
life. 

We have had the clinical thermometer with 
which to test temperature for less than a hundred 
years, but in ancient times doctors well under- 
stood the importance of the symptom. They 
judged it by the pulse rate, and for many years 
treated it by blood-letting. 

After the clinical thermometer was invented, 
there was a time when physicians gave to fever 
itself too much importance; the whole treatment 
was directed to beating it down without sufficient 
regard to its exciting cause. Then came a reac- 
tion; fever took its proper place as one symptom 
among others, and its value as a means of diagnosis 
was at last recognized. 

That can be seen clearly in the case of typhoid 
fever. When a high fever persists for days and 
weeks, or when it suddenly rushes up to an alarm- 
ing point, it means that there is some condition at 
work that the physician must search for and com- 
bat. 

The fact that there is something wrong when- 
ever any degree of fever appears suggests at 
once what you should do. The first thing is to 
put the patient to bed in a well-ventilated room 
until a diagnosis can be made. A fever patient 
needs all his strength merely to sustain his tem- 





_ perature, without trying to do anything more. 


Bed is the best place in which to preserve his 
forces. 

The room should be well-ventilated and cool, 
because the patient is miserably conscious of 
being too warm. The fear of “catching cold ona 
fever’’ often causes well-meaning friends to tor- 
ment a sufferer with heavy bedclothing and stuffy 
air. On the other hand, keep drafts away from 
him, and watch carefully for any chilliness 
in his extremities. His diet must be very light. 
Further treatment depends upon the cause of the 
fever, and is a matter for the doctor to decide. 


* © 


THE BIGGEST GIFT. 


HE crowd—reproachful and re- 
gretful—had gone, and left 
Betty alone. They had gone to the 
opera—that German opera where 
the music is so wonderful and the 
price so absurdly cheap. Betty’s 
wistful thoughts ran after them till 
she stopped herself resolutely. She 
had been twice already; was that not enough for 
any girl? To think that she begrudged an eve- 
ning out of her glorious holiday, to the people at 
home who never had been abroad! She was 
ashamed of herself! 

There was a knock at the door, and Frau Schaff 
entered. She was overwhelmed with dismay, but 
a letter that had come for friulein in the afternoon 
had, through an oversight, been forgotten. It 
was a disgrace, and Frau Schaff herself could do 
no less than bring it up the moment it was dis- 
covered, trusting that the gracious friulein would 
pardon the stupidity. 

The gracious friulein, in shy, stammering Ger- 
man, very readily granted pardon, but when Frau 
Schaff’s generous back had disappeared, Betty 
sighed a tiny sigh. Another letter to answer— 
and such a fat one! Then the shamed red came 
into her face again; that she should ever, ever feel 
so about a letter from dear old Phyllis! It was 
just that she was tired—so tired after each day’s 
sightseeing that the only thing she wanted to do 
was to tumble into bed and stay there for a week. 

But the letter was delightful, for it was full of 
all the little intimate things that made Betty forget 
the queer German room, and feel herself once 
more back in the old town, which, after all, was 
the dearest spot in all the world. She laughed 
and almost cried over the ten closely written 
pages; then she came to the last paragraph. 

“And now, Betty dear, I want you to prove to me 
how much you trust our lifelong friendship, and 
I'll tell you how you are to do it. You are not to 
write me one single letter while you are away. 
know how many people there are to write to, and 
how much more time it takes than anybody real- 
izes, and that you want to see all you can, because 
you may never be abroad again, and how tired 





you are at night. And so all I want of you is just 
a postal card once in a while, so that I may know 
where you are. Then I’ll know what you are 
seeing, because I’ve been there, and I’ll know 
what you are thinking, because I know you, and 
over here I’ll sit and dream of it all, and of the 
long talks we shall have when you get back. So 
please, Betty dear, 
“With a thousand loves to you, Phyllis.” 

There was a pile of postal cards on the table. 
Betty picked up one and wrote a line: 

“You Dear Old Phyllis. I’m taking you at your 
word. You are giving me the biggest gift of all. 
And won’t we talk when I get back! Betty.” 


® © 


LEARNING THE VERDICT. 


O matter how much writers may profess to 

seorn lay criticisms of their works, in their 
inmost hearts they fear and respect the verdict of 
the crowd. Even Voltaire, whose literary fame is 
now secure, once hung upon the verdict of the 
multitude—a fact shown in an interesting sketch 
written by one of his friends, and quoted in Henry 
C. Shelley’s “Old Paris.” 


Monsieur de Voltaire, who always loved to cor- 
rect his works, and perfect them, became desirous 
to learn, more especially at first hand, what good 
or ill the public were saying of his tragedy, ‘‘Sém- 
iramis,” that had recently been produced; and it 
appeared to him that he could nowhere jearn it 
better than in the Café de ge because it was 
very dark even in full day, an ill-lighted in the 
evenings; and because you often saw there a set 
of lank, sallow poets, who had the air of appari- 
tions. Here had been held, for more than sixty 
years, the tribunals of those self-called Aristarchs, 
who fancied they could pass sentence without 
appeal on plays and authors. Monsieur de 


and incognito. ¢ 

On the second night of his tragedy he borrowed 
a priest’s clothes, dressed himself in cassock and 
long cloak, girdle and bands. He clapped on a 
large peruke, unpowdered and ill-combed, that 
eovered more than half of his cheeks, and left 
only the end of his mf nose to be seen. 

He squatted himself in a corner of Procope’s, 
and called for a bavaroise, a small roll of bread, 
and the Gazette. : 

It was not long till those familiars of the par- 
terre and of the café stepped in. They instantly 
began discussing the new ew. Its partizans 
and its adversaries pleaded their cause with 
warmth. Impartial persons also spoke their sen- 
timents, and repeated some fine verses of the 


ece. 
r During all this time Monsieur de Voltaire, with 
spectacles on his nose and his head stoo over 
the Gazette, was listening to the debate ; — 
by reasonable observations, suffering much to hear 
absurd ones and not be able to answer them. 
Thus, during an hour and a half, had he the 
courage and the patience to hear “Sémiramis” 
— : and babbled of without speaking a word 
himself. 

At last, when all these pretended judges of the 
fame of authors had gone their ways, Monsieur de 
Voltaire also went off, took a coach in the Rue 
Mazarin, and returned home about eleven o’clock. 
I helped him to doff all that » ¥-"k which I 
earried the next morning to its true owner—a 
doctor of the Sorbonne. 


*® 


RESTORING A MASTERPIECE. 


HE ingenuity with which clever workmen 

restore damaged masterpieces of painting is 
shown by the means taken to rescue a famous 
Madonna by Botticelli. The New York Tribune 
describes the process: 


The Madonna was painted on a wooden panel 
at least four ‘hundred years ago. Recently the 
wood began to crack, and it was feared that the 
peindng would be ruined; but a restorer was 
found who said that he could save it. 

His first step was to paste thin strips of tissue- 
paper on the face of the picture, pressing the 
paper into the uneven surface of the paint. He 
added layer after layer, uniil a thick y of paper 
concealed the picture. 

Then the restorer turned the picture over and 
began to sandpaper the board away. After many 
months of careful work he had all the wood re- 
moved, and nothing but the paint adhered to the 
paper. Next, he glued a piece of linen canvas 
very carefully to the paint, and slowly and patientl 
removed the paper bit by bit. The work too 
nearly a year; but when it was finished the paint- 


turies. 
* © 


MISLAID—A MOTHER. 


SMALL boy with a rather lonesome expres- 

sion walked into the county clerk’s office in 
Denver, says the Times of that city. He gazed 
about him ,for a few minutes, and finally ap- 
proached a deputy. 


“Please, sir,” the lad said timidly, “have you 
seen anything of a lady round here?’ 

Ries. /' yes,” answered the officer, “I’ve seen 
serWell, h ith little b 
“Well, have you seen any without a little boy?” 
continued the fad. anxiously, ‘ 

“Yes,” replied the deputy. 

“Well,” said the little chap, as a relieved look 
crossed his face, “I’m the little boy. Where’s the 
lady ?”” 

* © 


NOT ACCORDING TO RULES. 


PROFESSOR of art, whose absence of mind 

is remarkable, recently had occasion to use a 
cab. Looking round, he espied one coming in his 
direction, drawn by a miserable specimen of horse- 
flesh. 


The professor, says the Boston Journal, hailed 
the cabman, and was about to enter the vehicle 
| when, looking at the horse, he stopped dum- 
| founded. 
|. “What’s this, driver?” said the teacher of draw- 
| ing, sternly. 

“A horse, of course, sir,”’ replied the cabman. 

“A horse, eh?” said the professor, abstractedly. 
“Well, rub it out and do it over again.” 





® © 


| A GENUINE BULL. 


HE flies had been unusually troublesome, and 
one night, after Nora had gone up-stairs, her 


ing was in a condition to last another four cen- 


Voltaire wished to appear there, but in disguise 


mistress spread insect-powder round the windows 
and other places in the kitchen where the flies | 


congregated. 


| Inthe morning she asked Nora if there were not 
a great many dead flies in the kitchen. 
“Yes, there are, mum,” replied Nora. “The 
| room’s alive with thim.” 


ithat anyone of -them 
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Do You Remember 
the Old Fable 
About the Bundle 
of Sticks ? 


Remember how the 
old farmer proved to his 
sons that much more 
can be accomplished by 
working together than 
by working separately ? 


How he showed them 








COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAC CREAM 


You'll not forget the 
twice-a-day care your 
teeth need, if you 
gether” principle that use Ribbon Dental 
has made Cream. 


UNITED [fill isn icra ach 
ST ATES formed habit — its thor- 
TIRES 


ough cleansing makes for 
sound, white, clean teeth. . 
The Strongest Tires 
in the World. 


In the United States Tire Com- 
pany four famous old tire factories 
(Morgan & Wright, Hartford,G & J 
and. Continental) are united. By 
all working together they are ma- 
king tires for your bicycle and for 
your father’s and brother's auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles, that are 
stronger tires and longer wearing 
tires than any single company work- 
ing alone could ever hope to make. 


could bend a single stick 
but that when he tied 
the sticks together in a 
bundle not one of them 


could bend it. 


It is this “working to- 





Let each member of your 
family have a tube of this 
delicious and efficient 


dentifrice. 


At your dealer’s—or we 
will mail a generous tri 
tube and an interesting 
booklet on receipt of 
4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
—luxurious, lasting, refined 
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HE strange appearance of the sky and the | 
unusual ‘‘fitfulness’’ of the storm kept | 
Cynthia and her grandparents watching | they won’t have anything left, and they won’t — exhibited there—6 regular and 11 specials. 


at the western window. 
After the thunder and lightning and the first | 
sharp spatter of rain, the shower ceased as) 


suddenly as if a mighty hand had closed upon | 
Then clouds mounted up from | 


the heavens. 
the western horizon. 
was followed by another dash of rain. 
the clouds there seemed to form a yellow mass, 


A gust of warm wind 


jagged with ominous black at its ineurving | 
edge. Then the mass swung earthward, de- | 


taching itself from the very sky, and swept, 
roaring, across the hills. 


‘*Tt’s a tornado!’’ eried Cynthia. And) 


Grandma Blair added reverently : 

‘*The Lord spared us. ’’ 

But Grandpa Blair shook his head with an 
air of mournful doubt. ‘‘I don’t know whether 
the Lord is kinder than man or not,’’ he said. 
‘*T’d about as soon see the place swept off the 
face of the earth this afternoon as to have 
the mortgage take it away from us day after 
to-morrow. ’’ 

It was the old story of a mortgage placed 
upon the homestead when land values were 
high, of inability to pay it, of extension of time 
refused, of impending foreclosure and the exile 
of the old people. If some friend would only 
bid in the farm and give them another chance, 
Jerry, the absent son of the house, might be 
able in another year to save their home; but 
no one in Dudley was willing to advance so 
much money, and the prospect was that the 
place would go for the face of the mortgage. 

Little wonder, Cynthia thought, that grandpa 
felt depressed! Yet though there seemed no 
help for him, he was as anxious to help others 
as he had always. been. Through the rain he 
hurried off to comfort those who had suffered 
by the storm, and the next morning at the 
breakfast-table he said: 

‘*We’re all going to get right at work at 
Malley’s roof and have it on again by night, 
and set up a little barn and haul in his hay; 
and to-night there’s going to be a meeting to 
help make up the losses. ’’ 

‘*Surely -you’re not going up to Malley’s to 
work, grandpa?’’ Cynthia asked. 

**Yes, I promised—and letting others suffer 
wouldn’t cure our troubles,’’ he answered. 

‘*T don’t begrudge Malley the help, for all 
he’s got money in the bank and could do for 


himself,’’ Grandma Blair said, as her husband | 
“It’s funny, though—folks wait | 
till you’re dead or visited by Providence in | 


went out. 


some awful way before they’ll lift a finger. 
Maybe we’d ought to have been burned out, 


Cynthia, ’’ she added, with a mirthless laugh. 
A fire had swept away half the village street | 


the year before. The people had put their 
hands in their pockets then, and raised a 
goodly sum for the benefit of the man upon 
whose premises the fire started—even though 
there had been dark hints that the conflagra- 
tion served his own purpose. 

But it was not the merit of the beneficiary, 
but only the liberality of his neighbors, that 
was in the public mind when, the night fol- 


lowing the tornado, the sympathetic citizens | 


gathered in the town hall. Dudley rather 
prided herself on the generosity she had shown, 
both at the time of the ‘‘great fire’’ and a few 
months after, when Squire Fell’s barn was 
burned. Then /e had been helped to rebuild, 
although he was the richest man in the place. 

Of course Dudley must help the sufferers by 
the tornado, was the thought of everybody that 
night. The generous townfolk were all ready 
to give another exhibition of generosity. 

Cynthia Blair, sitting upon the front seat, 
listened with a swelling heart while her neigh- 
bors felicitated each other upon all their good 
deeds. 
scribed twenty-five dollars, she was almost at 
the bursting-point. That man had refused to 
trust her grandfather for a bag of flour. 

But Cynthia’s emotions, fervent though they 
were, had no power to shrivel the subscription 
paper. The list of contributors grew and grew, 
and at length Deacon Straight sprang from his 
seat on the platform with an enthusiastic shout. 

‘*Just an even five hundred dollars!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Who says that Dudley people are not 
generous ?”’ 

hd | do!’’ 

Deacon Straight dropped his glasses in aston- 
ishment at the unexpected answer, and stood 
looking helplessly down at Cynthia, who had 
risen and faced him with flashing eyes. 

‘‘Wh-why, Cynthia Blair!’’ he stammered. 
‘*What d’ye mean ?”’ 

‘“*T mean that you’re mean, the whole lot of 
you!’? Cynthia’s words fairly collided with 
each other in their impetuous race for utter- 
ance. 

‘*My grandpa and grandma have lived here 
all their lives, and they’ve always helped peo- 
ple who needed it, and now their home is to be 
sold because they can’t get any help, because 
nobody’!l take up the mortgage and give them 


a little chance till Uncle Jerry can help,’’ the | 


girl said, all ina breath. ‘‘These folks you’ve 


Behind 


When the mill-owner, Gibbons, sub- ; 


helped have their farms left, and they’re alive, 
too, but if my grandfolks’ farm goes to-morrow, 


| be alive long—and you say Dudley folks are 
| generous! I say they’re not!’’ 

Then Cynthia sobbed—just once, for she was 
too angry to cry—and sped down.the aisle, out 
of the hall. 
| Grandpa Blair, who had heard her first 
words, and, stung by a new humiliation, had 
Pomc away from his townfolk, watched her 

home and into the house. He did then what 
he had often done of late under his burden of 
| trouble—struck off toward the fields for a long, 
aimless tramp over the acres of the old home- 
stead. It was near midnight when he stumbled 
through the wood-shed toward the kitchen 
door. 

‘*Lemuel, is that you?’’ his wife called. 

“Yes, ma.’ 

**Come in, come right in!’’ she said, eagerly. 
‘*Mr. Gibbons has been here —’’ 

‘*T don’t owe him anything,’’ the old man 
interrupted. ‘‘ He didn’t let me have the flour. ’’ 

‘*But, Lemuel, he came to offer to let you 
have the money. ’’ 

**What!’’ 

'** Yes,’? She laughed hysterically. ‘* He 
hadn’t more than gone before Deacon Straight 
came. He said Cynthia’d shown him he’d 
been overlooking his duty, and he was thank- 
ful to be reminded. He said he’d let you have 
the money to take up the mortgage, and you 
eould give him just your note. Just think, 
Lemuel—not to have any mortgage hanging 
| over us !’” 

‘*Well, well, bless the Lord—for Cynthy, 
too!’’ the old man said, in a half-bewildered 
way. ‘‘Seems as though He give her a mes- 
sage to the worst man in town and the best!’’ 

‘*Heard you had a tornado in this neighbor- 
hood a couple of years ago,’’ remarked a 
stranger, stopping at the homestead—now hap- 
pily free from debt, for, the crisis passed, Jerry 
had been able to give substantial help. ‘‘It 
didn’t strike your place or the village, it 
seems. ’’ 

‘*There’s where you’re mistaken, sir,’’ an- 
swered Grandpa Blair, with a quiet chuckle. 
‘-It swept the town clear of thoughtless selfish- 
ness, —and that’s the wust kind, —and it struck 
this place and lifted a mortgage higher’n Gil- 





deroy’s kite. That is, the tornado did them | 


things with my Cynthy’s help!’’ 
Ct) & 


A DELAYED DINNER. 
EORGE Snell was well known in Boston 


thirty years ago as a delightful charac- | 


ter, as the architect of the old Music 
| Hall, and as an epicure. He was prouder, 
says Mr. William H. Rideing, in ‘*‘ Many 


Celebrities and a Few Others,’’ of his ability | 


| as a cook than as an architect. In connection 
with the former talent, Mr. Rideing relates 
| an amusing anecdote: 


One evening he met Bernard Carpenter and 
me on our return from’ a_ country “wedding, 
and insisted that we should dine with him in 
his studio, which we were all the readier to 
do since we had missed our luncheon. His 
little Ra prope would have provoked an 
appetite had we not brought it with us. Pic- 
pm gh hung against the walls, and doors, shelves 
and cu 


hemian elegance. Out of one window he had 
built a refrigerator, and behold within it, a 
dressed brace of birds, celery, oysters, cutlets! 
Out of another window, a compact and ingen- 
ious range, heated by gas, which seemed 
more than equal to anything that could be 
reasonably expected from it. Every nook had 
been utilized, and what was not of utility in 
the narrow. sense compelled attention by its 
beauty. 

What a dinner we anticipated here! And 
how we praised the taste, the comfort and the 
ingenuity of the equi ment! But our appetites 
were gnawing and clamoring for *‘demonstra- 
tions’’ while Snell stuck to theory and made 
no progress—not even a start—toward relieving 
our famine. 

Eight o’clock struck on the clock at ‘* Brim- 
stone Corner,’’ and he was still talking. 
Carpenter’s appreciation, which had been 
rhetorical, drooped now, and he turned to me 
with the despair of a castaway who finds 
himself alone on a foodless island. Nine 
o’clock, and we were ‘‘getting no forrarder’’ ! 

Somewhere between that and ten o’clock 
our spirits surged. Still talking heavily to us 
from the distance, Snell lighted the range and 
went into another room, and we heard him 
moving about there for half an hour—doing 

what? We were wondering and hoping when 
he reappeared in the full uniform of a cook— 
jacket, apron and flat cap all of spotless white, 
the table-cloth across his arm. We stared at 
him like condemned men who hear there is no 
reprieve, for he sat down and renewed his 


monologue! It was to himself now ; we could 
not —, In a moment he dozed. uick !’”’ 
whis spered Carpenter, tragically. ‘* To the 
dub! Quick!’’ 


We explained elaborately, and apologized 
yrofusely when we again met him, and he 
orgave us for the affront we had put upon his 

hospitality. 

‘*You missed it, though, ’’ he said. 

birds were delicious. ’’ 

‘*When did you eat them ?’’ 

‘¢Ah—er—er—let me see. No; not that 

night. Er—er—the next day.’’ 
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Mu . Tell your grocer you wantand must 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 
PRIZE-WINNING POULTRY | 


Our Pittsfield Strain Maine-bred birds won more | 
izes at the big Boston Show than any other Barred | 


Always ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take any old | 














|Day-Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


| from Pittsfield stock cost but little. We ship any distance. 
| Guarantee safe delivery. Book orders now for future de- 

ae. Send no money — just before shipment is w anted. 

G 

t 





t our at free book, ““Money-Making Poultry.’’ Just 
he help you who keep poultry need to make it pay. | 
PITTSFIELD POULTRY FARM CO., 18 Main St., Pittsfield, Me. | 



















16 pages of 
crisp facts about 
profits from time- 
ly spraying. 




















SPRAY PUMPS 


will do your work; why our 
81 years’ experience makes 
us authorities and how it 
works for your pleasure, profit; 
ease in spraying, fire fighting. 
white washing. disinfecting, 
etc, Figure 563 (Aquapeller) 
throws continuous straight 
stream—35 to 50 feet. also gives | 
fine spray. ‘Fights fire or | 

bugs.” Dealers sell it. 
Write for the booklet today. 

. & B. DOUGLAS, 

Pump Makers 81 years 
220 William St. Middletown,Ct. 

















eorere drinking 

is a habit, a bad 
habit for many | 
people, because 







* they are made | 
é nervous, bilious, 

dyspeptic and ay 
= miserable by it. 





boards glittered with silver and Shef- } 
field plate, flagons, decanters, goblets, and | } 
malta glasses of prismatic V enetian and Bo- | 


** Those 


ep ' * Why not break 
it as you would break any other bad 
habit and take to using 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


It is so like coffee in color, aroma and 
flavor that in a few mornings you do 
not notice but what you 
are drinking real coffee. 
Continuous use results in 
a clear head, good com- 
plexion, fine digestion 
and steady nerves. 

It’s the only substitute for coffee. 
150 to 200 Cups to the Ib., 20 cents. 


POTTER & re 
Bost 

















| safras, Clove, Cinna- 
| mon, Licorice, Lime & 
| and Lemon —are just 

| the kind to suit every 


Let the Kiddies 
Eat Them #4 


> 

The youthful craving~ 

for ‘‘sweets” is agree- . 

ably satisfied by Neeco 

Hub Wafers. Let 

your children eat them. A 

whole package of these dainty 

disks won't hurt you. Being 

made in the cleanest candy 
kitchens in the country, 


Necco and 


Hub Wafers 


are pure, wholesome 
and fresh. The good 
old-fashioned flavors , 
—Peppermint, Winter- d 
green, Chocolate, Sas- 


t 







youngster’s taste. 
host for the seal 
‘Necco Sweets’’ 
a guarantee of Quality: 


THE NEW maar co My 
CONFECTIONERY C0, / 
Boston, Mass. 






























Standard Brand | 
of 
Cocoa, 


DUTCH ‘COCO 





What is it? 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, 


The increasing demand for an Electric Flash-Light 
has led to thé production of this latest invention, the 


Automatic Revolver Flash-Light 


This ingenious, useful, and at all times startling 
Flash-Light weighs but four ounces, is made of metal, and in 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


<a S> 





‘*magazine’’ or handle has space for the battery, and the muzzle 


makes the necessary contact for lighting. A sliding device locks 
the trigger, and causes the light to show continuously until 


released. 
the Flash-Light may be easily carried in the 
ready for instant use. 


a persistent tramp would instantly lose his courage. 


By reason of its compact size, only four inches long, 


pocket or in a bag, 


It so closely resembles a Revolver that 


The Flash- 


Light is equally suitable for men, women, boys and girls. 





shape and appearance resembles an Automatic Revolver. The 
contains a brilliant tungsten lamp. The pulling of the trigger ah 








will be given to any 








THE SPECIAL OFFER 


For 60 days, beginning March 6th, this Automatic Revolver Flash-Light 
Companion subscriber who sends us one new 
solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion. 
will also pay all parcel post charges to any post-office or rural delivery in 
the United States. Our Premium Conditions, given in The Companion 
of October 24th, page 590, should be strictly observed. 







Sold for $1.50. We 














PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The ape That Do the MOST 
and Do It BEST are 


Gar raw/ord 


Ranees 


And here are some of the reasons why: 


1. The wonderful Single Damper 
(patented), a device that gives perfect 
range control. It regulates with one 
movement both fire and oven, and 
does it better than can be done by 
two dampers. Push the Knob to 
“Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check”— 
the range does the rest. All other 
ranges have two dampers, and 
damper mistaKes are common 
in such ranges. 


2. The Two Hods in the base 
(patented) One a deep Ash Hod 
instead of the clumsy ash pan; this 
Hod catches all of the ashes, and is 
easy to remove and carry without 
spilling. Coal Hod beside it. Both 
hods free. 


3. The Crawford Ovens bake best 
for two reasons: first, the perfect 
control given by the Single Damper, 

and, second, the 

curved cup-joint 

heat flues that 
heat all parts of 
the oven alike. 

Gas Ovens if desired—elevated (double) or 


end (single). These ovens are safe; explo- 
sions are impossible. The end oven has broiler 
at the top, which saves the cook much stooping. 


























End Gas Oven 






Ask the CRAWFORD Agent to show you 
and write us for circulars. 





Combination Coal 
and Gas Range 














WALKER & pinsnsclal MFG. es _— — a ee 














